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VISIT 


ISRAEL 


THIS SUMMER 


Join the 13th 
HISTADRUT 
FOLK DELEGATION 


Leaving N. Y. on June 30th by 
EL AL Jet Prop Brittania 
for 18 glorious days in Israel. 


Rate includes: 


round-trip 
transportation; $ 975 
accomodations in 
fine hotels and ae 
vacation centers with 

twin-beds; three kosher meals per day; 


sightseeing in de luxe buses under 
supervision of English-speaking guides. 





Extra added advantages: 


e You may extend your stay in 
Israel and stop-over in Europe 
at no additional transportation 
cost. 

e You can join a six-day exten- 


sion tour of Italy at additional 
cost of $115.00. 


For further information and 
reservations write or call: 


Israel Histadrut Campaign 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Tel. RE 4-6010 
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Tractors or Corpses? 


pene’ offer to release twelve hundred 
Cuban prisoners in return for five hundred 
tractors has had some curious repercussions. Some 
of the reactions show the same stubborn in- 
ibility to face reality which led us to the Cuban 
fasco. The offer is being described as “mon- 
strous,” “cynical” and, as ultimate condemna- 
tion, the comparison to the Eichmann proposal of 
“sods for blood” is being made. Whatever one’s 
vew of Castro and his dictatorial regime and 
however much one may rightfully deplore his 
emergence in the Western Hemisphere, we will 
not strengthen our position by meaningless accu- 
ations. There are enough justifiable ones to be 
made. 

The hulabaloo in regard to the prisoner-tractor 
deal is a case in point. The first thing to bear 
in mind is that Castro has in his hands Cuban 
,|rebels who invaded his country and whom in 
,jterms of international law he could treat not 
as prisoners of war but as traitors. The punish- 
«ment for rebellion and treason is not a decoration 
i}for bravery but death or at best long imprison- 
ment. When Castro offers to send back these 
men alive and unharmed to the country which 
helped them to launch the invasion he is being 
more tolerant and far less ruthless than might 
have been expected. Had Castro had the rebels 
shot when he captured them in the Bay of Pigs, 
as those connected with the invasion anticipated, 
what recourse would there have been? 

True, Castro wants something in return for 
his liberality—tractors. One would assume that 
those who encouraged the ill-fated adventure 
would be happy to have the opportunity, surely 
unexpected, to ransom the prisoners. Why then 
the outcry and the attacks on President Kennedy 
for encouraging negotiations in regard to ran- 
som? Do the Senators and Congressmen who 
are outraged at the notion of “tractors for men” 
think it would be more proper and humane to 
have the rebels shot or imprisoned at hard labor? 
Or do they seriously expect Castro to turn them 
loose scot-free with the compliments of the 
Cuban Government? 
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ParTICULARLY ABSURD is the frequently made 
comparison with the Eichmann proposal. The 






_Y. |) Nazi Butcher rounded up completely innocent 
. men, women and children for extermination. 
300 |FWhen he offered them for ransom those were 






the terms of a bloody mass-kidnapper. Castro 








did not kidnap the Cuban rebels, nor did he 
round up helpless women and children whose 
only offense was to exist. No matter how much 
one may object to Castro’s policies one must 
have the common sense to realize that, from the 
point of view of Castro’s Government, the 
captives are criminal aggressors. 

Which then is more cynical; to let Castro 
execute or imprison the Cuban rebels for whose 
plight we bear some measure of responsibility 
or to give Castro the machinery that he wants? 
Who is measuring the worth of men versus 
tractors—Castro or those gentlemen who fear 
the further strengthening of Castro’s economy 
through these tractors? 

President Kennedy is to be applauded for en- 
couraging the committee headed by such Amer- 
icans as Eleanor Roosevelt and Walter Reuther 
to collect the money and conclude the negoti- 
ations required to save the Cuban prisoners. 
In view of American involvement, the only 
decent and forthright course is to aid in the 
release of the prisoners. That is what they and 
their families pray for. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that in dealing with a mercurial 
dictator speed is of the essence. Supposing Cas- 
tor, goaded by the insults hurled at him, with- 
draws the offer and the rebels are tried and 
judged in Havana; just what will have been 
accomplished except to increase the American 
sense of guilt? 


Freedom Riders 


} om SUGGESTION now being made in some 

quarters that the Freedom Riders having 
successfully drawn attention to the violation 
of Negro rights in the South should now desist 
for a cooling-off period has been rightly rejected 
by Martin Luther King. The argument that 
Southern racial riots are embarrassing to the 
United States on the international scene rings 
particularly hollow. What is embarrassing to 
American democracy is the shameful reality 
against which the Freedom Riders have been 
protesting. The world, especially Africa and 
Asia, is well aware of the meaning and practice 
of racial segregation in the United States. What 
it does not know is the degree of the Federal 
Government’s readiness to enforce the law of 
the land. The Attorney General’s prompt action 
for the protection of Negro and white interstate 
travelers on buses is a meaningful answer to 
anti-American propaganda. We shall be judged 
by our vigorous advance in the field of human 
rights—not by our muffled silence. 
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Israel Relives the Holocaust 


by Moshe 


S INCE the middle of April, when the Eichmann 

trial opened in Jerusalem, the people of 
Israel have been going through a profound and 
shattering experience. It is too early yet to say 
definitely what the effect will be, and indeed 
it would require a thoroughgoing psychological 
survey on a large scale to evaluate it, but there 
can be no doubt that it will be far-reaching. I 
doubt whether even Ben-Gurion with his pene- 
trating insight could have foreseen in advance 
how deeply the trial would affect old and young, 
veterans and newcomers. 

It happened that a few days after the pro- 
ceedings had started—when there had been time 
for no more than the preliminary objections of 
the defense counsel to the jurisdiction of the 
Court and the Attorney General’s reply—the 
previously fixed date of the Memorial Day for 
the Victims of the Holocaust came round. 
Solemn ceremonies were held, attended by the 
President and the leading figures of the State. 
There were moving addresses and, of course, 
the trial was uppermost in everyone’s mind. 
But it was only when the Court proceedings 
eventually began that we realized how little 
speeches mean. 

First came the opening address of the Attorney 
General, Mr. Gideon Hausner, which took ten 
hours, three full sittings of the Court, to deliver. 
Mr. Hausner is a highly competent lawyer, 
but he is not a mob-rousing orator. He is 
something better: a man of deep sincerity, who 
approached his appalling task in a mood of 
humility and devotion. As he said at the be- 
ginning of his address, he regarded it as his 
mission to speak for the six million prosecutors 
who could not stand up to point an accusing 
finger at the man in the dock. He allowed the 
terrible facts to speak for themselves, marshaling 
them logically, relentlessly, without tricks of 
rhetoric or attempts to put his own personality 
in the forefront of the picture. 

The result was overwhelming. At intervals 
during the long day and a half that the speech 
took to deliver, I watched cynical, hard-boiled 
journalists in the crowded pressroom, listening 
with fascinated concentration to the dreadful 
tale. Kol Israel broadcast the entire address, 
and wherever you went you could hear the 
Attorney General’s voice echoing from the loud 


Moshe Bar-Natan, political commentator, is our regular 
Israeli correspondent. 


Bar-Natan 


speakers, in homes and cafés, as the multitude 
outside the courtroom listened. 

For the adults it was a resuscitation of things 
they had known but had forgotten or pushed 
to the back of their minds. For the youth, it 
was a revelation. Children listened in schools 
or in their parents’ homes; soldiers listened 
through transistor radios in army posts and 
camps. Jews from the Oriental countries, who 
had known little or nothing of the fate of 
European Jewry, began to realize—many of 
them for the first time—what the Ashkenazim 
had gone through. 

After the opening address for the prosecution 
came a merciful interlude. Independence Day 
saw the people of Israel, apparently forgetful 
of the grim past, celebrating the thirteenth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Jewish 
State, which was founded so that Jews should 
never again be led like sheep to the slaughter. 
The young people danced in the streets; their 
elders looked on with a smile on their lips but 
tears in their eyes. On the day of the parade 
they watched the march of their sons and 
brothers, strong, bronzed and confident, and 
the tanks and guns which are dedicated to the 
defense of Israel against the enemies all around 
who openly threaten to finish Hitler’s work. 
One of the revelations of this trial is that the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who incited Arab mobs 
to kill the Jews during the Mandatory period, 
and had close relations with the Nazis during 
the war, asked Himmler to appoint a Gestapo 
expert to march into Palestine with him at the 
head of—he hoped—his victorious troops, and 
guide him in “solving the Jewish question” by 
the methods of Auschwitz and Treblinka. It 
was not in a spirit of militarism that the people 
of Israel watched their army on parade, but 
in the determination that if any test should come 
they would not again have to watch impotently 
the murder of their families while the world 
stood by. One remark which I heard must have 
been echoed repeatedly up and down the land: 
“Eichmann should come and watch this.” That 
was the Jewish idea of revenge! 

But the trial had only begun. Next came an 
interlude of macabre drama: the voice of Eich- 
mann himself was heard in Court, echoing eerily 
as passages from his statement to the police were 
played on the tape-recorder. During the ten 
months in which he had been in custody, he had 
been patiently interrogated by Chief Inspector 
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tess of the Israel Police. The interrogation had 
been recorded, and the transcript gone over by 
Fichmann himself and initialed on every page. 
Seventy-six reels of tape and three thousand five 
hundred pages of transcript were submitted to 
the Court, and copies in six large volumes, dis- 
tributed to the press. The hand of Eichmann 
the bureaucrat was obvious on every page. Not 
,single typing error escaped his eagle eye; every 
minute alteration was meticulously initialed in 
the margin. In the same meticulous way he 
must have initialed hundreds of matter-of-fact 
reports from his subordinates that told a mount- 
ing tale of spoliage and murder. 


FicHMANN in captivity is revealed in these 

pages as a miserable figure: verbose, evasive, 
obsequious. He hated violence, he argues; he 
was sent by his superiors on several occasions 
to report what was happening in the extermi- 
nation centers but could not bear the sight. 
He had to obey orders; absolute obedience -was 
the law of a Nazi’s life—if he had been told 
that his own father was a traitor, he would have 
put him to death. At the same time, he insists, 
he had never acted on his own initiative; he 
had never been more than a passive cog in the 
bureaucratic machine. All that was missing 
was the protestation that some of his best friends 
were Jews. 

The documents tell a very different story: 
they show him enjoying a status far above his 
nominal rank in the Nazi hierarchy, putting 
pressure on the rulers of the satellite countries 
to kill more Jews, keeping his fingers on all 
the threads, relentlessly refusing to allow even 
a few individuals to escape the net, persevering 
in his deadly task with zeal and devotion even 
after, towards the close of the war, Himmler 
himself had begun to make a show of relenting. 
The presentation of these documents forms a 
dry, subdued accompaniment to the more dra- 
matic passages of the trial. They form the 
subject of abstruse, finicky little debates between 
the prosecution and the defense. What is the 
exact significance of this heading on the station- 
ery and that title below the signature? Through 
what channels must a particular report have 
passed? And so on and so forth. Grave, soft- 
spoken, the judges keep the proceedings on the 
rails, as if this were a commercial case between 
two ordinary litigants. It is at such times that 
the accused in his bullet-proof glass box sits 
up and takes interest, riffles through his papers, 
scribbles notes to his counsel. 

But the flesh and blood of this trial is the 
Witnesses as they take their places in a seemingly 
endless train: the saved remnant, the one in a 
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city and two in a province who remained alive 
by some almost miraculous chance to stand up 
facing the murderous bureaucrat in the dock 
and teli their appalling stories. What a cross- 
section of European Jewry! The white-bearded 
father of Herschel Grynspan, the tragic boy 
who shot Von Rath and unwittingly provided 
the Nazis with the excuse for the Kristallnacht 
pogrom; Benno Cohn and Aaron Lindenstrauss, 
leaders of German Zionism, typical of that cul- 
tured and polished Jewry; Leon Wells (formerly 
Welicki) , then of Lwow and now of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., who recalls so vividly, as he tells his tale 
in Court, that thin, large-eyed sixteen-year-old 
Jewish boy of two decades ago, who remained 
alive because he was compelled to disinter and 
burn the bodies of thousands of the victims to 
cover up the traces; Frieda Mazia, the nurse 
from Sosnovitz, who watched helplessly as the 
hospitals were emptied to make up the quota 
of corpses fixed by Eichmann in his inter- 
departmental minutes; Zivia Lubetkin and Yitz- 
hak Zuckerman, leaders of the Warsaw Ghetto 
revolt, and Abba Kovner, their confrere from 
Vilna. 

Day by day they follow one another on the 
stand, living over again their ghastly experiences, 
telling of every possible variation of deliberate 
and sadistic brutality, till one wonders how 
one can bear to listen, how they can bear to 
tell, how men and women could have undergone 
all this and then returned to the daily business 
of earning a living, cooking and mending, bring- 
ing up children, and—greatest riddle of all— 
how the man in the dock can sit there impassive- 
ly, fiddling with his papers, listening with a 
somewhat quizzical air, and arousing himself 
to a show of interest only when some bureau- 
cratic detail demands his attention. The audi- 
ence in the courtroom and the larger audience 
who hear the nightly extracts on the radio 
may have read the story at one time or another 
during the past fifteen years in books or news- 
papers, but the living witnesses, even if it is 
only their voices that are heard through thou- 
sands of radios, unite them in grief for the pro- 
longed suffering and misery and the loss of 
their six million brothers and sisters as nothing 
else could have done. 

I have met some people who refuse to go 
through it all again, who will not read the story 
in the papers or listen to it on the radio, but they 
are in the minority. I feel sure that nothing that 
has happened in Israel since its establishment 
has done so much to produce a feeling of pro- 
found unity among its people. The young 
sabras now begin to realize what their fathers 
and mothers went through; they hear for the 
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first time the explanation of the tormenting 


riddle: why did they go like sheep to the slaugh- 


ter? Why did they not rise against their mur- 


derers? The Jews from Morocco and Tunis, Iraq 
and Yemen, now begin to understand that the 


Ashkenazim are not only the people who were 
here before them and have grabbed the best 
jobs and the best houses but the remnants of 
those who have passed through the valley of the 
shadow of death. 


ANY of the forebodings as to the effects of 


the trial have proved to be unfounded. On 
the whole, the public has stood the test. One 
man, moved beyond endurance, lost control of 
himself in Court. He was immediately and efh- 
ciently removed by the police, and allowed to 
return when he had come to himself—I like to 
believe that this shows that even our tough sabra 
policemen have Jewish hearts. There has been 
no hysteria, either in the streets or in the press. 
One feels that even the witnesses will be the 
better for the effort after they have “cleansed 
the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff which 
weighs upon the heart.” The prosecution has 
kept to the point. The painful question of 
those Jews who found themselves in leading 
positions in the community and had to negotiate 
with the Nazis has not been raised: “this is 
not the trial of the victims but the trial of 
the destroyer,” as the Attorney General has 
said. Nor has attention been diverted by any 
attempt to settle historical accounts with the 
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nations of the world who stood by and made no 
direct efforts to save European Jewry. This 
trial has two objects: to bring home to the world 
and—no less—to the Jews themselves, inside 
and outside Israel, what the Nazis did to the 
Jewish people; and to prove the responsibility 
of Adolf Eichmann for these crimes. Nothing 
is being allowed to distract attention from these 
aims. 

One indirect effect of the trial is noteworthy, 
In the middle of August Israelis are to go to 
the polls to elect a new Knesset, little more 
than a year and a half after the last elections, 
Even before the start of the trial many people 
felt that this was an unnecessary burden. It 
will settle nothing, and is most unlikely to bring 
about any great change. There may be some 
slight shift in the party balance; Mapai may lose 
a few seats and the new Liberal party, formed by 
the amalgamation of the Progressives and the 
General Zionists, may win back part of the 
strength the latter lost in November, 1960. 
But it is almost certain that some time in 
September we shall see another Administration 
headed by Mr. Ben-Gurion and led by Mapai, 
with practically the same policy as the present 
one. But in the light of the profound emotional 
experience through which the people are passing, 
the premature general election seems more futile 
than ever. In the midst of this reliving of the 
most tragic period of Jewish history, party 
squabbles seem more irrelevant than ever. And 
I believe the parties which insisted on this un- 
necessary trial of strength will live to regret it. 


The Eichmann Trial: 
In and Around the Courtroom 


by Leo Heiman 


A: THE story of the Nazi regime unfolds in 

the Eichmann trial, the defendant busies 
himself with scribbling remarks on square leaves 
of smooth white paper at the rate of some fifty 
pages per court session. Eichmann uses a blue- 
ink ballpoint pen or a black soft-lead pencil 
to write on these square leaves personal notes, 
messages and remarks to his defense counsel, Dr. 
Robert Servatius. Eichmann’s glass cage and 
the defense team’s table are connected by a 
system of earphones and microphones, which 
cannot be tapped or monitored by any outside 
source. But the former Gestapo colonel, wise 


to all the tricks of the trade, fears that some 
of the 426 newsmen in the jammed courtroom, 
or the TV and press photographers in the gallery 
above, may be employing trained readers to 
follow his conversations with Servatius by ob- 
serving the movements of his lips over the 
microphone. Therefore, whenever Eichmann has 
something important to tell his counsel, he writes 
him a note, folds it, and hands it over to 4 
police officer who transfers the message to 
Servatius. 

However, a German photographer fitted 
powerful telescopic lenses to his cameras and 
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got a series of perfect pictures showing the clear 
text of Eichmann’s messages to his lawyer. 
These remarks contained a great number of un- 
reaned expressions and what was described as 
the German equivalent of English “four-letter 
words.” The newspapers in Israel and Germany 
had a heyday running the photos of Eichmann’s 
personal messages on their front pages, under 
banner headlines such as “Eichmann calls Nu- 
remberg War Crimes Tribunal records ‘trash’ 
and ‘garbage’!” The very next day, Supreme 
Court Justice Moshe Landau, who is the Presid- 
ing Judge at the Eichmann trial, expelled the 
enterprising German photographer from the 
courtroom, and ordered the cancellation of his 
permit to film and photograph the Eichmann 
trial proceedings. Judge Landau explained: “‘The 
defendant’s notes to his lawyer are his personal 
and privileged communications, and no one 
has the right to pry into them. Any person 
abusing the basic principles of legal procedure 
and common human decency will be at once 
expelled from the courthouse.” 

Some local and foreign newsmen asked why 
should the Israeli judges worry so much about 
guaranteeing the legal rights and decent treat- 
ment of Adolf Eichmann, whose hands are still 
dripping with the blood of six million innocent 
Jewish victims. But when the 426 newsmen 
covering the Eichmann trial were polled on ten 
controversial subjects, most of them wholeheart- 
edly supported the tribunal’s position and the 
prosecution’s line. 

The questions asked of them were: (1) Do 
you think the trial is a show or the ordinary trial 
of a mass murderer? (2) Do you think that 
Eichmann is getting a fair trial or that he should 
have been tried elsewhere? (3) Are you per- 
sonally convinced of the judges’ integrity and 
fairness? (4) Do you believe that a jury system 
would have been preferable to the Israeli tribunal 
system? (5) Are you satisfied with the lengthy 
and painstaking approach chosen by the prose- 
cution to prove the defendant’s guilt? (6) What 
is your opinion of the pretrial investigation, 
interrogation and preliminary work done by 
police unit “06” (Eichmann Headquarters) ? 
(7) Do you think that any extraneous evidence 
has been introduced? (8) How do you explain 
the unprecedented worldwide interest in the 
trial? (9) What are Eichmann’s chances and 
how long is the trial going to last? (10) Should 
Eichmann be hanged, in your personal opinion? 


THE majority of the answers to each of the 

above ten points were as follows. No or- 
dinary trial is possible, because Eichmann is no 
ordinary criminal, and history knows no prece- 
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dent for the crimes with which he is charged. 
Therefore, the Eichmann trial is per force of 
circumstances and because of its scope, a show 
trial. But Israeli authorities should be praised 
for avoiding the pitfalls of propaganda ex- 
ploitation . They let the legal proceedings, evi- 
dence and testimony speak for themselves, and 
it is more than enough. It is a show trial in 
the sense that its aim is to show the evils and 
dangers of anti-Semitism to the world, the 
horrors of the Nazi era to the present German 
generation, and the suffering of European Jews 
to the sabras of Israel. The word “show trial” 
should therefore be applied in the positive sense 
of education, rather than in the negative sense 
of political propaganda. 

All the newspapermen polled stated, without 
a single exception, that Eichmann is getting a 
fair trial. His own lawyer, Servatius, admitted 
on more than one occasion that the Israeli judges 
are fairer, friendlier and politer than any German 
judge would have been. But nearly half of the 
newsmen stressed that had an international war 
crimes tribunal been available, Eichmann ought 
to have been tried there. They admitted, how- 
ever, that under the present East-West ‘“‘cold 
war” conditions, it is highly improbable that 
an effective international war crimes tribunal 
could have been assembled to try Adolf Eich- 
mann, Other newsmen repeated the opinion 
of Dr. Servatius that the Israeli judges are 
virtually bending over backwards in an effort 
to be fair and helpful to the defense counsel. 
For instance, Supreme Court Justice Landau had 
on more than one occasion interrupted the pro- 
secuting attorneys to ask Dr. Servatius whether 
he had anything to say, and to advise the defense 
lawyers of their rights to cross-examine witnesses 
and object to certain written testimony. Dr. 
Servatius and his brilliant assistant, Dieter Wech- 
tenbruch, were actually helped by the judges 
on numerous occasions. Once, the prosecution 
introduced as evidence an article about Eich- 
mann published in the German magazine, Sfern, 
and the defendant’s reaction (tape-recorded) 
when this article was read to him by his ex- 
aminers. Justice Landau interrupted the prose- 
cuting attorney to ask Dr. Servatius whether he 
objected. Servatius said he had no objection to 
this evidence but Dr. Landau himself held that 
evidence from sources whose veracity cannot 
be checked by the Court, such as newspapers, 
books and magazines, was not admissible. Such 
an attitude made a great impression upon the 
foreign newsmen present. 

But many prominent journalists stressed that 
the Israeli judges ought to have invited assistant 
judges from countries where Eichmann’s goons 
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were active to make the Jerusalem tribunal an 
international one. Question Number 3 was an- 
swered as above, but opinions were sharply 
divided on Question 4. American and British 
newsmen were all in favor of the jury system. 
They pointed out that the trial would have 
been more emotional and lively had there been 
a jury to play up to. But Continental newsmen, 
especially those from Germany, Italy, France 
and Scandinavian countries, stressed that any 
jury would have spoiled the trial’s lasting moral 
effect. To begin with, the twelve Jewish jurors 
would have been unable to retain their objec- 
tivity in Eichmann’s case, as the trained judges 
did. Moreover, the prosecution would be less 
concerned with legal niceties and more with 
spectacular oratory and dramatic speechmaking. 
But in its quiet, legally dry way, the Eichmann 
trial as handled now is more impressive than 
any jury-system process. 

Opinions were just as sharply divided on the 
fifth question. Most newsmen stressed that the 
trial, as mapped out by the prosecution, is too 
long. “Eichmann will certainly die, but not on 
the gallows, and not with his neck in the hang- 
man’s noose,” wrote one disgruntled American 
reporter. “He will die of ripe old age by the 
time this trial is over.” Reporters for the “popu- 
lar press” papers would have liked a faster 
tempo and a more sensational approach. But 
journalists with legal training, and correspon- 
dents of more serious journals and magazines, 
appreciate the painstaking approach of the 
prosecution, which is building up a solid case 
without any emotional shortcuts. 


WEakLy aLv the correspondents polled were 
surprised at the easy way in which the police 
investigators obtained Eichmann’s virtual ad- 
mission of guilt and made sure of his voluntary 
co-operation. According to Eichmann’s own 
testimony, there was no physical, psychological 
or moral pressure of any kind, no “third-degree” 
methods, no false promises, no threats to him 
or his family and no attempts of any kind to 
obtain involuntary co-operation. The prevailing 
opinion is that Israeli police interrogators, and 
especially the earnest, bespectacled, Berlin-born 
Chief Inspector Abner Less, hit the right ap- 
proach when they asked Eichmann to co-operate 
voluntarily, without inhibitions, for the sake of 
history and future generations. According to 
Inspector Less, “Once Eichmann started talking, 
it was difficult to stop him. He filled up some 
4,000 pages of first-person testimony.” 
Most newsmen had in fact hoped for some 
extraneous evidence, linking Arab leaders, or 
the entire German nation, with the Nazi crimes 
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against Jews. But where the Arabs, or th 
German people, were mentioned it was alway 
in direct connection with the case against Ado 
Eichmann. 

The answer to Question 8 was unanimous, Th, 
world is now ripe for reliving the horrors of 
the Hitler era. During the first decade after th; 
war, the world wanted to forget. This was th 
reason why the famous Nuremberg Trials were 
publicitywise, a “flop.” Today, no one except 
a relatively small percentage of intellectuals o; 
war veterans knows, or cares, who Goebbek 
Streicher or Goering were and what their crimg 
were and their fate. But right now, the worl 
is eager to re-examine the tragedy and sadism 
of the Nazi regime from the safe distance of 
sixteen years. The dramatic way in which Eich. 
mann was captured and brought to Israel, th 
story of the hunt and the fact that he, as a singk 
person, is a symbol of all that was evil in th 
Nazi era, has gripped world-wide attention. 

The majority of those polled think Eichmann 
will be sentenced to death but that the sentenc: 
will not be carried out. Instead, it will bk 
commuted to life imprisonment, during which 
Eichmann will be allowed to write books and 
memoirs in an Israeli prison or—what is les 
probable—extradited to West Germany for an- 
other trial. The current trial in Jerusalem wa 
expected (at the time of writing) to last til 
August. Witnesses from foreign countries hav 
been invited by the prosecution to appear in 
June. July, it is expected, will be taken up by 
defense testimony and both sides summing up. 
And it will take the judges a few weeks to pro- 
nounce their verdict and sentence. Nearly al 
newsmen, except those representing Eastern blo 
countries, and a few Jewish journalists from 
Western nations, stressed that Eichmann’s life, 
either way, is quite worthless. He is only : 
symbol and will have served his purpose by 
the time the trial is over. Keeping him until 
he dies in a Jewish prison would be better punish- 
ment than hanging him. 

Although the correspondents were not asked 
about their opinion of Dr. Servatius, many 
wrote that he is the only person involved in the 
trial who will gain, no matter whether he win 
or loses the case. If Eichmann is not hanged, 
Servatius will be able to claim that he had saved 
Eichmann’s life in the face of damning testi- 
mony. Even if he is sentenced to death and tht 
sentence is actually carried out, Servatius wil 
be able to claim that, although he was not able 
to save Eichmann because of the foolproof ca 
against him, he had saved the honor of th 
German people by proving that not all German 
were Nazis. Either way, Servatius has already 
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gained, and will gain much more, world-wide 
publicity and fame. 


OTHER people gained publicity, too, but of a 

different kind. Jacob Chwilewski, 42, a 
wrvivor of Auschwitz, now resident in a suburb 
of Tel-Aviv, was arrested by Jerusalem police 
for peddling photos taken by Russian soldiers 
ho liberated Auschwitz in January, 1945. 
Chwilewski kept an album of one hundred or so 
pictures made by the Russians upon their entry 
into the death camp. He ordered some 2,000 
prints of the more gruesome specimens, and 
tried peddling them in front of the Eichmann 
courthouse. He sold the first batch of 500 at 
25 cents per photo within an hour. Out on 
bail, he faces charges of selling photographs 
without a license. 


Soleiman Abu Shukr, 28, an Arab from one 
of the Galilee villages, was arrested by a police 
riot squad. The arrest saved his life. Soleiman 
entered a Jewish café in Acre and asked for 
cigarettes and matches. The proprietor, a sur- 
vivor of the Cracow ghetto, was listening to 
the Eichmann trial on his radio, and did not hear 
Soleiman’s request. When the Arab customer 
repeated his order loudly, the café owner told 
him to keep quiet because he was listening to 
the Eichmann trial. Soleiman got angry and 
shouted that not Eichmann but Ben-Gurion is 
the “real criminal,” that it’s “a pity Eichmann 
did not finish his job of killing all of you dirty 
Jews.” Finally, Soleiman added that “Eichmann 
isa demi-god of every Arab in the world because 
he killed five million Jews, and he would have 
been a real god had he wiped out ten million.” 
He was interrupted by a chair which was smash- 
ed down on his head. The café owner and the 
Jewish customers present almost killed Soleiman 
before the police arrived to save him. His 
sentence: one month in jail. 


Soleiman only expressed the views of the ma- 
jority of Arabs in Israel and in the Arab states. 
Arab public opinion concerning the Eichmann 
trial was summed up by the Jordanian daily 
El Jihad which published large pictures of Adolf 
Eichmann and David Ben-Gurion, side by side 
onits front page, below a screaming red headline: 
“Who Is the Real Criminal?”. Another banner 
headline, below the pictures, asked: ‘Today the 
Jews Try Eichmann—When Will the Arabs 
Try the Butcher Ben-Gurion?” Four articles 
and one editorial were devoted to anti-Jewish 
incitement and pro-Eichmann sentiments. 


In a special broadcast to the Arabs of Israel, 
Cairo Radio promised to “crush the Zionist 
gangster state, free Adolf Eichmann from jail, 
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put the notorious war criminal and butcher 
Ben-Gurion on trial, and let Eichmann finish 
what he had started in World War II.” “Only 
Hitler and Eichmann knew how to handle the 
Jews; we Arabs were too soft. But we have 
learned our lesson now,” added the official com- 
mentator of Damascus Radio. 


Nazis and anti-Semites the world over have 
sent a torrent of threatening and insulting letters 
to the Israeli authorities and Premier Ben- 
Gurion, protesting against the Eichmann trial. 
A special squad of police experts checked each 
letter but the officer in charge said most of them 
were written by lunatics and cranks. Only a 
few contained serious threats, not necessarily 
against Israel. A letter written by an American 
woman from a small town in Missouri stated 
that if Eichmann is hanged she will revenge 
herself by killing the town’s only psychiatrist, 
a Jew, because “he is worse than Eichmann.” 
The woman described in great detail how the 
psychiatrist allegedly raped her when she was 
under treatment in his private clinic, and en- 
closed his photograph and the pictures of her 
three illegitimate children to prove all of them 
were fathered by him. The letter was sent back 
to the Missouri town’s local police with a request 
for preventive action. 


The Israeli Nazi-hunters whose names gained 
international publicity in connection with the 
Eichmann affair are also receiving letters from 
all countries in the world. A woman from Chi- 
cago wrote a letter to one of the agents, en- 
closing her check for $1,500 and offering to 
pay $3,500 more if the Nazi-hunter helped her 
trace her runaway husband. ‘$5,000 is all I have 
in the bank, but I am willing to spend it if you 
can help me find my worthless husband who 
deserted me, and force him to give me a divorce 
and pay alimony. After all, if you traced Eich- 
mann, it should not be difficult for you to find 
my husband,” the woman wrote. She got her 
check back with a polite letter advising her to 
engage the services of a private-detective agency 
in Chicago. 
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The John Birch Society: 





Ignore or Investigate? 


by Albert Vorspan 


ARMenican Jewish organizations are making no 

* effort to conceal their mounting anxiety 
about the John Birch Society, an extremely re- 
actionary anti-Communist organization which, 
in less than three years, has developed a wide 
and excited following in many parts of the 
country. Although the Birch Society has not 
given evidence of anti-Semitism, its totalitarian 
and ultra-rightist character trouble the Jewish 
organizations which have followed the Society’s 
rise. 

The Society has been widely exposed in the 
general press. The main outlines of the organi- 
zation are now clear. The Society is the creature 
of one man, Robert Welch, a retired business- 
man who has now devoted himself completely 
to “anti-Communism.” The Society is named 
after an American missionary who is said to 
have been the first American to be killed by 
the Chinese Communists. Organized into “‘cells” 
frankly modeled after the Communist apparatus, 
the radicals of the right acknowledge that they 
believe in fighting fire with fire. 

It seems clear that Welch is making a powerful 
appeal to the malcontents and cranks who lion- 
ized Senator McCarthy and helped to create 
the movement identified as McCarthyism. The 
Senator is dead, but apparently the spirit of 
vigilantism is not without force in American life. 

Ironically, the Birch Society appears to be 
much more reckless than the late Senator Mc- 
Carthy ever was. The Society has organized 
to impeach Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. It is waging war on the fluoridation 
of water, on mental health programs, on foreign 
aid, unionism, the United Nations and “forced 
integration.” Welch has ascribed Communism 
to Dwight Eisenhower, Allen Dulles and many 
other distinguished Americans. 

Welch is particularly hysterical about the 
Protestant clergy which, he repeatedly main- 
tains, is infested with Communists. The dis- 
tinguished National Council of Churches of 
Christ, representing thirty major Protestant de- 
nominations and some sixty million Protestant 
Americans, has been a special target of Welch’s 
attacks. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, former pres- 


Albert Vorspan is a director of the Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism. 


ident of the NCCC, has condemned the Birch 
outfit as “‘fascist” and has warned the churches 
to combat the Society and its dangerous 
“fuehrer” principle of “monolithic leadership,” 
It seems certain that the National Council’s firm 
commitment to the social gospel is a red flag 
to the perfervid Birchites. Such charges can 
usually be expected to be followed by similar 
attacks on the rabbinate and Jewish organizations 
which share the National Council’s belief in 
civil rights, civil liberties, world peace and social 
reform. 


THE religious implications of the Birch Society 
will bear study. Is it mere coincidence that 
such a movement arises at a very time when 
the United States Government, under a vigorous 
and youthful leadership, is addressing itself to 
new frontiers of social change and world vision? 
Welch has announced that half his members are 
Roman Catholics. While liberal Roman Catholic 
magazines such as America and Commonwedl 
have scoffed at the Birch Society, some high 
Roman Catholic prelates have given the group 
aid, comfort and an aura of respectability. 

Cardinal Cushing of Boston has said that the 
Society deserves support as a dedicated foe of 
Communism. The hard anti-Communism which 
animates segments of Roman Catholicism in 
America, together with distress about President 
Kennedy’s liberalism and frustrations about 
America’s decline in world prestige, may have 
made the Birch activism an appealing outlet 
to many American Catholics. In addition, Mid- 
western isolationists and Southern segregationists 
of all faiths apparently find in the simple black- 
and-white answers of the Society a welcome 
escape from the complexities of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Jewish antennae are acute enough to know 
that all this ultimately spells trouble for the 
Jewish community. Although Joseph McCarthy 
was never an anti-Semite, American Jewry was 
quick to see the dangers of the primitivism he 
engendered. Jews were anti-McCarthyists long 
before most Americans recognized the menace 
to civil liberties and American traditions which 
he represented. Indeed, the American Jewish 
Congress had gone so far as to urge Senate cen- 
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sure of McCarthy. Even if Welch continues 
to disavow anti-Semitism, the nature of his 
following is such that difficulty is inevitable. 
Some small evidence of this is already appear- 
ing. In Culver City, California, the local school 
board arranged to co-sponsor, with a so-called 
“Christian Anti-Communist League,” the ap- 
pearance of Herbert Philbrick at local school 
assemblies. A professional anti-Communist, Phil- 
brick had expressed warm admiration for the 
Birch Society. Rabbi Herschel Lymon, of 
Temple Akiba, publicly denounced the plan 
and condemned the Birch Society and the “Chris- 
tian Anti-Communist League” as extremists who 
poison the wells of public discussion. It is likely 
that Jewish leaders will have to play the role 
of lighting rods in many such local situations. 


THE QUESTION on the agenda of many Jewish 
community relations agencies and religious 
bodies is: what should be done about the Birch 
Society? Counsels vary. One approach has been 
followed by the Rabbinical Council of America, 
an Orthodox group, which urged the Attorney 
General to investigate the Society and, if it is 
found to be subversive, to place it on the Attor- 
ney General’s list. Some other American figures 
have appealed to the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee to investigate the Birchites. 
The HUAC has shown no disposition to in- 
vestigate such groups on the right. Robert 
Kennedy, the Attorney General, has indicated 
that it would be better to ridicule the Birch 
group than to dignify it by an investigation. 

Most Jewish organizations would probably 
prefer the counsel of the Attorney General to 
that of the Rabbinical Council. A governmental 
investigation of such an organization, however 
wild its ideology, raises deep questions of civil 
liberties. Many Jewish groups and other civil 
libertarian bodies have long had misgivings about 
the propriety of a House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee and of an Attorney General’s 
list of “subversive organizations.” Even Welch 
and his wide-eyed crusaders have a right to as- 
sociate and speak their piece. Indeed, some acute 
observers feel that the Society serves a useful 
function. As Shad Polier, of the American Jew- 
ish Congress, put it: “Just as sores and carbuncles 
have value in indicating a sick condition of the 
human body, so the Society indicates the extent 
to which a certain emotional sickness is being 
suffered by part of the body politic.” 

Rather than to call upon the Government to 
repress them, it is wiser and more consistent 
with American tradition to expose the Birch 
Society to the glare of publicity and rely on the 
fairness and judgment of the American people. 
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Nachman Syrkin: A Portrait 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


Nacman SYRKIN was an outstanding figure 

among the marvelous galaxy of Jewish 
leaders the second half of the 19th century pro- 
duced. That half-century was epoch-making 
in Jewish history. Migrations, economic mo- 
bility, and social relocations changed the rhythm 
of Jewish living and shook up the Jewish com- 
munities to their foundations. The position of 
the Jew on the world scene had shifted dras- 
tically, and his relations with his gentile neigh- 
bors took on new forms. 

In the wake of these changes there had arisen 
a number of national and social movements that 
altered the course of Jewish history. The found- 
ers of those movements were both prophets and 
priests. They were the dreamers and the prac- 
tical functionaries, the heralds and the fulfillers, 
the inspirers and the organizers. Nachman 
Syrkin was all of that; and in the movement 
he had founded he was also for a number of 
years both the general and the army. Through 
the book written by his daughter, Marie Syrkin,* 
the English-reading public will have an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with this remarkable 
person who has left an indelible impress upon 
the march of events in Jewish life since the turn 
of the present century. For it is the ideas that 
Syrkin projected more than six decades ago that 
have served as a blue print for the halutzic 
builders of Israel. 

Miss Syrkin’s book consists of two parts. In 
the first part she gives a full biography of her 
illustrious father; in the second part she brings 
in translation five essays—two of which she 
translated—written by him at different times 
in Yiddish, German and Russian. The two 
sections blend perfectly, and out of the unity 
there emerges the fascinating individual and 
social portrait of one of the major prophets of 
the Jewish national renaissance. 

The various movements that ushered in this 
renaissance, although all springing from the 
same wells of an awakened Jewish people which, 
tired of waiting for a supernatural Messiah, 
decided to bring about its own deliverance, 
branched out in different directions. They 
diverged into two main streams—one gravi- 


* Nachman Syrkin, Socialist Zionist: A Biographical 
Memoir with Selected Essays, by Marie Syrkin. Published by 
Herzl Press, 515 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y., and 
Sharon Books, 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
$5, 332 pp. 


tating toward Jewish nationalism, the other to. 
ward international socialism. The first led t 
the formation, in 1897, of the World Zionis 
Organization; the other to the foundation, jn 
the same year, of the Bund, the first Jewish 
socialist party. Despite the fact that the two 
movements took a hostile position toward each 
other, Syrkin was the first to recognize that the 
ultimate goals they had set for themselves were, 
in terms of Jewish destiny, not mutually ex. 
clusive but, on the contrary, complementary, 
To be sure, socialism and Zionism, addressing 
themselves to different social needs and operat- 
ing on different levels of human relations, were 
two distinct movements, but in the processes 
shaping the rejuvenation of the Jewish peopk 
there was, according to Syrkin, an intrinsic con- 
nection between them. In 1898, he published 
a pamphlet entitled the Socialist Jewish State, 
which represented the first attempt to link up 
Zionism and socialism in a united Jewish po- 
litical mass-action. 


From the theories expounded in that pamphlet 

Syrkin constructed his program of Jewish 
state-building which, under the name of “Con- 
structive Socialism,” became the platform of the 
overwhelming majority of the Jewish labor 
movement in Eretz Yisrael and of Poale Zionism 
the world over. On that platform rests the 
whole network of kibbutzim, moshavim, in- 
dustrial co-operatives, and cultural and health 
institutions which made the proclamation of 
the State of Israel possible. Under the leader- 
ship of Mapai and the Histadrut, the same plat- 
form remains the strongest support of the State 
to this day. 


No orthodox Marxian, Syrkin nevertheless 
accepted the Marxian view of the class struggle 
as the determining motive-power in the social 
development of normal nations. He also adhered 
to the Marxian evaluations of the functions the 
various classes perform in modern economic life, 
and he regarded the middle classes as an unpro- 
ductive element doomed to extinction. He was 
particularly scornful of the Jewish bourgeoisie 
in Western Europe. He wrote his pamphlet in 
Germany, where he watched the Jewish capital- 
ists fall over themselves in a race to prove their 
super-patriotism. Syrkin, who believed in Jew- 
ish chosenness, could not forgive the assimilated 
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middle classes their docility and self-abnegation 
in relation to the gentile world. Even in the 
darkest Middle Ages, he contended, the perse- 
cuted Jews were in possession of a Sabbath soul 
in addition to their week-day soul; the assimi- 
lated Jewish bourgeoisie, on the other hand, 
discarded its Sabbath soul, remaining only with 
a drab week-day soul and a hollow existence. 
“As long as the assimilatory process was in the 
making,” he wrote, the Jewish capitalist “chad 
to find a connecting link between the old tra- 
ditions and the new Judaism, between the la- 
mentations of the exiles by the waters of Baby- 
lon and the ‘prayers’ of the Jewish stockholders 
who contentedly strolled by the waters of the 
Spree.” The task of finding the link was assumed 
by German Jewish theology: classical Reform, 
Syrkin argued, was an attempt to throw a bridge 
between Judaism and “the Frankfurt stock- 
brokers.” 


And yet he was among the very first socialists 
to recognize that solutions offered to the prob- 
lems of normal nations constitute no answer to 
the Jewish question. Class conflicts take on a 
peculiar form in the Jewish environment, for 
even the assimilated Jewish upper classes cannot 
totally divest themselves of responsibility for the 
fate of the Jewish people as a whole. Address- 
ing the non-Jewish bourgeoisie which anti- 
Semitically places at the doorsteps of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie the blame for sins that are common- 
ly shared by the middle classes of all nations, 
Syrkin writes: ‘““The Jewish bourgeoisie, despite 
its protestations of assimilation, is really closer 
to its own oppressed than you are to yours, 
your hypocritical protestations of love and sym- 
pathy to the contrary notwithstanding.” Nor 
are the Jewish capitalists always in a position 
to act in accordance with purely economic con- 
siderations in political matters; for their own 
self-protection they must, more often than not, 
“deep in their hearts . . . welcome revolutionary 
parties who are their hope.” 


MONG normal nations socialism is found at 

the end of a road marked by class struggles; 
in the establishment of the Jewish state, Syrkin 
predicted, socialism will be at the beginning of 
the road. Ber Borochov, who entered the field 
of Poale Zionism after Syrkin had been in it for 
more than five years, predicated his prognosis 
about Palestine on the specific interests each 
class within the Jewish people has in acquiring 
anational Jewish homeland as a base to strength- 
en its economic position. Hence, Borochov con- 
cluded, Zionism will be realized through the 
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resulting class struggles or it will not be realized 
at all. Syrkin, on the other hand, insisted that 
Zionism will be realized only if it succeeds in 
surmounting the class struggles by building a 
co-operative society in Palestine from the start. 
His reasoning ran as follows: Private invest- 
ment, lacking anticipation of profits, will not 
go to Palestine. Should an individual capitalist 
venture to risk his money there, he will find it 
more advantageous to employ cheap Arab labor 
than organized Jewish workers. On their part, 
the latter will not migrate to Palestine to be 
exploited or merely to create another capitalist 
state. Palestine will therefore have to draw 
upon public funds, which will be raised by the 
Jews of the world. These funds will be the 
operating capital of the Jewish workers who 
will be attracted to Palestine by a desire to build 
a new society while creating a national home 
for the Jewish people. Only a co-operative 
state will provide an answer to the immediate 
needs of the Jewish people and, at the same time, 
bring to fulfillment the visions of the ancient 
prophets and the aspirations of modern man. 


The wealthier Jewish elements will, of course, 
have to contribute the major share to the na- 
tional funds that the building of a co-operative 
state will require. ‘The question then arises: 
what will induce them to give money for so- 
cialist construction? ‘They will do so, answers 
Syrkin, because the lowly Jewish classes are a 
stumbling block on the road of the Jewish 
bourgeoisie to complete integration in the eman- 
cipated lands, and it will be in its interests to 
remove this stumbling block by making it possi- 
ble for the poor “‘co-religionists” to migrate to 
Palestine. In the second place, Syrkin continues, 
whether they admit it or not, even the Jewish 
possessing classes feel more secure in a liberal 
social and political climate. “As a protest 
movement against Jewish suffering,” we read in 
Syrkin’s essay, “socialism can become the com- 
mon possession of all Jews, because Jewish suffer- 
ing affects every class of Jewry—the proletariat 
as well as the intelligentsia, the middle class as 
well as the upper bourgeoisie.” 


We now know that class conflicts have not 
been averted in Eretz Yisrael. But we also know 
that private investment did not pour into the 
land during the pre-State period. As Syrkin 
predicted, the construction of the Jewish home- 
land was made possible by the raising of national 
funds, which in turn enabled Jewish labor to 
carry on halutzic work within a co-operative 
framework in which national interests and social 
justice, rather than private enrichment, was the 
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driving force. Syrkin is thus not only the 
visionary who dreamed the State of Israel, he is 
also one of its chief architects. 


IKE Herzl in the Jewish State and Pinsker in 
Autoemancipation, Syrkin in The Socialist 
Jewish State did not regard Palestine as the only 
place that could be turned into a Jewish home- 
land, although, unlike Herzl and Pinsker, he was 
deeply rooted in old and modern Hebraic cul- 
ture. However, Territorialism was merely a 
temporary detour; Syrkin soon returned to the 
main highway leading to Zion reborn. 

In his later years, Syrkin changed some of his 
views and modified others. He became more 
understanding of religious values, and more 
tolerant of certain phenomena in Jewish life 
which aroused his wrath in the earlier days. He 
also assumed a more realistic attitude toward the 
role the middle classes were playing in modern 
society; but he never deviated from the basic 
principles of his original program. He not only 
believed in his ideas, he literally lived them, as 
Miss Syrkin points out in the biographic section 
of her immensely readable book. 

Syrkin’s was a complicated personality. He 
was not given to banal subtleties, and he was 
not adept at social amenities. He was too im- 


Chagall’s Bible 


by Alfred Werner 


[T° I were ever asked by an impatient man to 

explain to him quickly the core of art, para- 
phrasing Rabbi Hillel I would say: “Art is the 
expression of the imagination—the rest is com- 
mentary!” Among the moderns to teach me 
this simple yet profound lesson the one to whom 
I am most grateful is the venerable Marc Chagall, 
the one painter who is characterized by the 
poetic intermingling of dream and reality, the 
conversion of the static into the dynamic, and 
the hegemony of completely free imagination 
over intellectual abstraction. It is not surprising 
that a man so richly endowed would be the per- 
fect illustrator of what is popularly known as 
the Old Testament but which we prefer to call 
the Bible of the Jews. As a matter of fact, 
excepting the late Georges Rouault, Chagall is 
the only 20th century artist of merit who has 
devoted years to finding pictorial equivalents— 
in oil paintings, gouaches, ceramics, drawings 
and prints—for the poetry of the Scriptural 
word. 
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patient to be tactful, and he could at times hy 
his friends by a careless expression without rej. 
izing it. He was forever storming Heaven, } 
could soar to the loftiest heights of historic 
reality while displaying childish naiveté in rp. 
gard to the most elementary features of day tp 
day life. He was not only convinced of th 
correctness and realizibility of his ideals, he not 
infrequently behaved as if he lived in a world 
in which his ideals had already come to fruition, 
Miss Syrkin, fully appreciating her father’ 
greatness, does not gloss over his human frailities 
In her foreword she writes: 
“J shall not pretend to be objective; I shall 
not pretend that I do not view him as; 
remarkable figure . . . and I shall not at. 
tempt to write about my father consistent. 
ly in the third person.” 

Daughterly love and admiration there is in 
the book, but not a trace of sentimentality. She 
understands her father so well not only becaus 
she knew him so well, but also because she is, 
following in the trail that he had blazed, con. 
tinuing the work that he had begun. Syrkin 
has much to say to the present generation, and 
we are grateful to his gifted daughter for con. 
veying his message to us in so lucid and attractive 

a manner. 


Both Testaments somewhere in the 18th cen- 
tury stopped being the source of inspiration for 
powerful Western art. The last century wa; 
perhaps, the least propitious period for art based 
on religious themes. Religion was on the de- 
cline nearly everywhere. Art, on the other 
hand, was veering in the direction of abstraction. 
When Chagall was still an infant at Vitebsk, 
Paul Serusier produced what, though nominally 
a landscape, forecast—in pigments coming 
straight from the tube—abstract tendencies that 
were to come to full bloom only after World 
War II. Simultaneously, another French artist, 
Maurice Denis, defined a picture as ‘‘a flat sur- 
face covered with colors arranged in a certain 
order.” Whistler demanded that art be rid of 
all claptrap, in which he also included religious 
sentiments. 

Most of the major artists of the 19th century 
were agnostics or even atheists. Whistler’ 
teacher, Courbet, challenged the metaphysicians 
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te could be shown one. He would have scoffed 
it William Blake, a strangely anachronistic 
fgure in the rationalistic Georgian London, who 
did see, draw and paint angels. The narrative 
painting that had been practised so gloriously by 
Giotto, Michaelangelo, Tintoretto, El Greco, 
Rembrandt and other giants, was spurned by 
realists and impressionists, and was left to the 
yademicians who, with considerable technical 
ill but without imagination, emulated and 
even copied the masters of the High Renais- 
ance and Baroque periods. All this must be 
aid to explain why so little religious painting 
of note was produced by professional artists of 
Jewish origin prior to Chagall, and why such 
gifted men as Moritz Oppenheim, Josef Israels, 
Simeon Solomon and Maurycy Gottlieb rarely 
went beyond mere theatricalities whenever they 
tackled Biblical themes. To avoid sentimental- 
izing, a few artists (Max Liebermann among 
them) would try to deal with Biblical themes 
in an anecdotal and naturalistic way, as though 
they were treating contemporary events—and 
unwittingly deprived the subject of all its in- 
herent magic and mystery. 


[ UCKILY for the world, Chagall’s career started 
about a time when flat rationalism and op- 
timism were being replaced by concern for 
man’s tragic fate, by awareness of man’s com- 
plicated soul. In Germany, the rebellious mas- 
ters of the Bruecke and soon thereafter the 
Pathetikey (among whom was Jacob Stein- 
hardt, now living in Jerusalem) emphasized the 
metaphysical rather than the physical world, 
while in France Odilon Redon and the much 
younger Georges Rouault stepped outside the 
current by invoking mystery. Redon is the 
Chagall of France in the sense that his imagina- 
tion was rooted in the observation of nature, 
and that his fantasy world was never wholly 
divorced from reality. Chagall could have said 
about himself what Redon once wrote: “My 
originality consists in making incredible beings 
live according to credible laws, in placing the 
logic of the possible at the service of the in- 
vincible.” . 

Art in our century no longer lovingly hugs 
the human figure, the shape and color of bou- 
quets, or the charm of rural vistas. Nor is it 
keenly interested in locomotives, factory scenes, 
industrial workers. It flees from a world that 
has become sordid and undesirable: it either re- 
jects the images of the outer world altogether or 
retreats to remnants of non-white civilizations, 


such as those of the Songh,Seas, Mexico, Indo- 
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nesia or Africa. Or it resorts to fantasy. Chagall 
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has been claimed with particular vigor by one 
of the anti-realist schools, the Surrealists, who 
stress “pure psychic automatism . . . thought’s 
dictation, in the absence of all control exercised 
by the reason and outside all aesthetic or moral 
preoccupation . . .the belief in the omnipotence 
of the dream.” Yet the Master repeatedly denied 
the usefulness of setting up a deus ex machina 
called “automatism,” as do the Surrealists. ‘“Fan- 
tastic or illogical as the construction of my pic- 
ture may seem, I would be alarmed to think that 
I had conceived them through an admixture of 
automatism,” Chagall once remarked. “Even if 
by automatism one has succeeded in composing 
some good pictures or in writing some good 
poems, that does not justify us in setting it up 
as a method. .. . I am afraid that as a conscious 
method automatism engenders automatism.” 


Imaginative art is not necessarily identical 
with Surrealism. And none of the many artists 
who, after 1900, created fantastic and sometimes 
nightmarish images after a new, intense reading 
of the Scriptures—among Christians, men like 
the aforementioned Rouault as well as Emil 
Nolde, Ernst Barlach, Max Pechstein, Oskar 
Laske and Oskar Kokoschka, and, among Jews, 
Steinhardt as well as Lesser Ury, Henryk Glicen- 
stein, Yehudo Epstein and Uriel Birnbaum—fit 
the Surrealist definition, as all of them were, 
inevitably, preoccupied with moral issues. As 
for Chagall, in an era of disengagement and dis- 
affiliation, he, more than anyone else, remains a 
moral teacher, although one who resorts, not to 
the maxim, but to the metaphor. 


SHOULD have spoken of ethics rather than 

morals, for Chagall, as a person and artist, is 
less interested in the generally accepted stand- 
ards of conduct and proper living in society 
than in the science of the good and the nature 
of the right—exactly the issues which were dealt 
with by our patriarchs and prophets. He has 
denied that he himself is a religious man, or 
that religious faith is necessary to an artist, 
yet insisted that art itself is an act of faith, 
and that religious things can be created even 
by painting such non-religious themes as flowers. 
In his etchings and drawings on Biblical themes, 
with which I am concerned here, there is no 
direct teaching or preaching. To give a drastic 
example of the non-didactic purpose of his art: 
when Chagall painted crucifixions, he never 
intended them to convert anyone to Christianity, 
only to express sadness, pain, and the anticipa- 
tion of great catastrophies to come. As for the 
Bible etchings, recently made accessible to a 
larger public through the volume, Illustrations 
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for the Bible, they were not planned and out- 
lined as a Sunday School teaching aid. As a 
matter of fact, they would not have come into 
being without the astute appreciation of a bud- 
ding talent by a gentile taste-maker. 

The same Ambroise Vollard who had given 
Cézanne his first one-man show, commissioned 
young Chagall (who, up to 1923, had done only 
very few prints) to do etchings for Gogol’s 
novel, Dead Souls, and, thereafter, etchings for 
a new edition of the Fables of La Fontaine. But 
the Paris of the 1920’s harbored many who 
judged works of art by utterly non-aesthetic 
criteria. White Russian emigrés protested that 
no Jew was fit to deal with a work so entirely 
Russian in spirit as Dead Souls. Likewise, there 
were outcries in the French rightist press and 
even in the Chamber of Deputies that it was 
improper to entrust such a national patrimony 
as La Fontaine to a foreign-born Jew. In the 
second case, Vollard replied, pointing out in a 
newspaper article that La Fontaine—as, long be- 
fore him, the Greek Aesop—had drawn upon 
Oriental sources of a heritage which was also 
the immigrant Chagall’s heritage. 

Nevertheless, with a grand gesture, Vollard 
put the completed Gogol and La Fontaine plates 
aside with the intention of bringing them out 
at a more propitious moment (they were des- 
tined to remain unpublished for twenty and 
more years!) and, undaunted, gave Chagall his 
third commission. In 1929, the artist started 
on the exploratory work for what was planned 
to be two hundred etchings—forty each for 
Genesis, Kings, Prophets, the Song of Songs, and 
the apocalyptic writings. The artist was both 
pleased—and frightened. He had grown up 
among people for whom the Bible was the only 
book that mattered but he had never been much 
of a Hebraist. To prepare himself for his task, 
he therefore procured from his friend, the novel- 
ist Opatoshu, Yehoash’s Yiddish translation of 
the Bible and immersed himself in the text. 

He was dissatisfied with his first sketches, and 
told Vollard that he must go to the land of the 
Bible for further study. The publisher sug- 
gested, instead, the nearest ghetto section of 
Paris. He was not wrong, for Chagall could no 
more, as an artist, leave the realm of the con- 
temporary Jew than, say, Tintoretto could view 
his Hebrews in pictorial terms other than those 
of 16th century Venice. Nevertheless, in 1931, 
at the invitation of Tel Aviv’s mayor, Dizengoff, 
Chagall did visit Palestine. He later said that 
he had found there the Bible and part of his 
own being, but the interaction between the 
artist and the Middle East was slight. A good 
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instinct saved him from the fate of James Tissot, 
the 19th century French artist who made ip 
Palestine hundreds of painstakingly accurate 
topographical and ethnographic sketches, yet 
ended up with the driest academic Bible illustra. 
tions, completely devoid of the mysticism of 
either Testament. In his etchings, Chagall would 
incorporate the ramparts that surround the Old 
City of Jerusalem (built, mind you, seventeen 
centuries after the most recent portions of the 
Bible had been written!), a few palm trees, and 
some of the garments worn by modern Bedouins, 
But it is silly to demand historicity in an imagi- 
native work of art. Bialik, who was not at his 
best in the appreciation of plastic art, rebuked 
Chagall when the latter showed him a sketch 
of Abraham—the ancient Hebrews wore sleeve- 
less coats! Wisely, the artist refused to be brow- 
beaten by the famous poet and retained the 
anachronistic coat with sleeves. 


ALTocetueR, the trips Chagall undertook in 

the ’thirties—to Holland, Spain, Italy, Poland 
—helped him rather to mature than to get any 
particular ideas for his Bible illustrations. He 
looked at Rembrandt, El Greco, the art of the 
Italian Renaissance, but the strongest impact he 
received, perhaps, was from his visit to the 
wretched towns of Poland (he was not allowed 
to enter Russian-held Vitebsk) where, in a 
pogrom-haunted atmosphere, he got a forebod- 
ing of the world tragedy that was ahead. He 
did not borrow anything from the great paint- 
ings he admired in the Rijksmuseum, the Prado, 
the Uffici. If the etchings remind one of any 
art, it is of the naive paintings that once dec- 
orated many a wooden synagogue in Eastern 
Europe, murals done by inspired craftsmen 
without training; of the illuminated Jewish 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages; of religious 
peasant art all over the Western world. Of all 
professional artists, only Rembrandt comes to 
mind, but not the one who studied at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden and under the distinguished 
Pieter Lastman, not the celebrated fashionable 
artist and well-to-do citizen of Amsterdam, but 
the sorrow-bent, humble old man who found 
his models among Jewish refugees, Negroes, beg- 
gars and other outsiders, the man of subdued 
passion and quiet wisdom. 


Chagall repeatedly revised his plates. By the 
middle of 1939, he was through with more than 
half of the assigned task—one hundred and five 
plates, to be precise—when the septuagenarian 
Vollard was knocked down and killed by a car. 
Shortly thereafter, World War II broke out. 
The destiny of France, and perhaps of the entire 
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free world, was threatened. Abandoning their 
ossessions in Paris, the Chagalls fled to the South 
of France. But they were not safe there, either. 
They arrived in America the next year, on the 
day the Nazis attacked Russia. 

In New York, Chagall thought of his exten- 
ive, unpublished work with anxiety. Would 
the Gestapo find the plates and order his “‘degen- 
erate art” melted down for war purposes? It 
was only after the liberation of France that the 
artist learned, to his relief, how the loyal owner 
of the Paris engraving atelier had been able to 
hide and save nearly all the material left with 
him. Yet there was an obstacle: the various 
women in Vollard’s life engaged in a lengthy 
legal battle over his art treasures, among them 
the three sets of plates by Chagall. The artist 
was able to buy them back, but only after a 
loss of several years, and at a fabulous price. 

In 1948 the Dead Souls series, and four years 
later the etchings for the Fables were published 
by the firm of Tériade in Paris. The making 
of the Bible portfolios took longer, particularly 
because it turned out that several of the origi- 
nal plates were missing and had to be replaced 
by the artist with the aid of whatever prepara- 
tory sketches had survived (during the war, 
some of the Bible plates were stolen by unknown 
individuals and smuggled into Switzerland where 
prints were pulled and sold illegally). As is 
customary, the plates were destroyed after the 
edition was issued in 1957 (a measure to protect 
the integrity of the work that can stand only 
a limited number of pullings, and then loses 
its strength). This edition consists of two 
large portfolios, containing the unbound plates. 
Limited to 275 sets, it is now valued at $4,000 
aset. There are also one hundred sets to which 
color touches of aquarelle were put by Chagall 
who also signed each sheet. These command 
about $10,000 a set (one such set was given by 
Chagall to the Tel-Aviv Museum during his 
latest visit to Israel). 

While either edition is, of course, far beyond 
the pocket of the average art-lover and can, in 
any event, satisfy only a few of the wealthy 
ones, there are also book editions in French and 
English. Illustrations for the Bible, whose over- 
all size is 1444 inches by 101% inches, and whose 
cover and jacket were designed by Chagall, is 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Company and 
sells for $25. For the book, which contains brief 
captions and references to the Bible on separate 
pages at the end of the volume, the artist com- 
posed a number of lithographs, some in strong, 
flat colors, others in black and white, inter- 
spersed among the series of etchings reproduced. 
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There is a sensitive foreword by Professor Meyer 
Schapiro (it was written for the French edition 
as well—a rare deviation from the rule that a 
French book must carry a French author’s text). 
Less commendable is the excessively laudatory 
and wordy French poem in free verse by Jean 
Wahl (included for the American edition in 
English translation). 


FIRST came across Chagall’s Bible illustrations 

when I saw a dozen of them at the large 
Chagall retrospective show, staged in 1946 by 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art (in colla- 
boration with Chicago’s Art Institute). In the 
catalogue, James Johnson Sweeney, who is now 
director of the Houston Museum and was then 
a curator of the Museum of Modern Art, wrote 
about them: “There is a dignity and mystery 
in his conceptions that lift them to one of the 
highest levels of his achievements to date.” 

In the same catalogue, Carl O. Schniewind, 
of Chicago’s Art Institute, said about the series 
(at that time known in their totality only to a 
very few): “The general tone is somber, in 
keeping with the emotional and dramatic con- 
tent: heavy blacks and sharp contrasts of light 
and shade are frequent. Many of the plates were 
preceded not by one but by a number of 
gouaches and black and white sketches. Not- 
withstanding these preliminary studies, almost 
every plate underwent a profound evolution in 
the course of its preparation. As many as twelve 
states of one plate have been found, each state 
showing great changes over the preceding one. 
At times as much as half of the composition was 
completely erased and reconstructed on the 
blank surface of the plate. Figures were added, 
then eliminated, an entire composition thrown 
into darkness where it had been light before. 
Throughout he made extensive use of the bur- 
nisher, polishing highlights into dark areas, even- 
ing out contrasts, adding gray tones where there 
had been black. Through the whole series we 
get the impression of a profound struggle within 
the artist himself, as well as a struggle with his 
subject and his technique. He put his entire 
talent as a craftsman to a final and supreme test. 
In none of his earlier work did he ever appear 
under such emotional stress and strain.” 

Chagall has become known as a color fanatic. 
In his earlier work, his color is often raw but 
always virile. In the ’twenties, it began to lose 
some of its convincing strength and to assume 
a more decorative surface charm. One might 
say that about the time Chagall’s color was grad- 
ually losing its expressionist fervor, his prints 
were changing from linear to painterlike quali- 
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ties. In the Bible etchings, in particular, the 
artist makes more frequent use of the sharp con- 
trasts between heavy black masses and light 
areas, and of the delicate nuances between these 
extremes than of the draftsman’s sharp line. In- 
deed, Chagall made sketches in gouache before 
making the plates, and one can almost see broad 
brush strokes and the color effect in the broken 
surfaces of the print itself. The philosopher 
Jacques Maritain has even praised him for aban- 
doning “the active aggressiveness of color” for 
warmer, more humanistic methods of expression, 
causing the black and white to sing “‘with subtle 
modulations, like the chanting in a synagogue.” 

From ancient Israel the artist selected three 
kinds of heroes to celebrate: the great pathfind- 
ers, starting with Noah and ending with Moses; 
the leaders of the nation; and the reformers. It 
is impossible to say which additional dramatis 
personae or episodes he would have chosen—for 
he had a free hand in the selection—had not the 
sudden death of Vollard stopped the project in 
the middle, but it is safe to assume that, like his 
great predecessor, Rembrandt, he would have 
continued to avoid the more gruesome, cruel or 
gory scenes. 


THERE Is poetry in many of the plates. And 

wisdom. In the etchings he follows Jewish 
tradition by not depicting God. In the very 
first plate, the Creation of Man, one can see 
above a bearded angel carrying Adam’s still 
inert body, God’s name inscribed in Hebrew let- 
ters in a radiant cloud within the dark sky. In 
episodes dealing with Moses and Ezekiel, merely 
God’s hand can be seen (as in the ancient wall 
paintings of Dura-Europos). In the more re- 
cent volume, Drawings for the Bible (published 
by the same firm in the same format, and selling 
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for $30), the restraint is lacking—already in one 
of the earliest color lithographs, God, a bearded 
old Jew reaching down from the sky, can be 
seen rebuking the sinful Eve, a reclining lush 
nude. 

I must single out for praise some of the earliest 
as well as some of the final plates. My favorites 
include “Abraham Approaching Sodom with 
Three Angels” (a dark dejected figure descend- 
ing a hill with the pale winged youths), and 
especially “Abraham Mourning Sarah,” a print 
of a simplicity and unobtrusive drama recalling 
Rembrandt’s late oil, “David Playing the Harp 
before Saul” (where the aged king is seen dis- 
creetly wiping away a tear). With profound 
wisdom, Chagall illustrates the famous terse line, 
“And Abraham came to mourn for Sarah and 
to weep for her” by two figures—a white corpse 
in the foreground, behind it the old man cover- 
ing his face with his hand. To young David, 
the shepherd, Chagall has given delicate features 
as tender as the lines of his own sensitive face. 
Among the last plates I cherish the one showing 
Jeremiah in a dungeon filled with light from 
above, and the one with Ezekiel prostrate on 
the ground and above him, sharply illuminated, 
the frightening vision of “four living creatures,” 


Here, as elsewhere, I am struck by Chagall’s 
lyricism, especially in his delightful treatment 
of animals; by the superabundance of his fan- 
tasy, notably in the pictorialization of pro- 
phecies; by the impressiveness of certain small 
figures. It is a Ghetto Bible, in which women 
appear only infrequently, and where the men 
have neither the huge muscular physique of 
High Renaissance creations nor the somewhat 
effeminate bodies seen in neo-classical Bibles. 
They look the way Uncle Neuch and all the 
other little people in Vitebsk must have looked, 
especially Chagall’s father, the tired clerk in 
a herring depot, and his ever-busy wife. In- 
deed, the artist spoke the full truth when he 
declared: “All I needed to know I learned from 
looking at my mother and my father... .” 

Inevitably, some of the plates do not live up 
to our high expectations. While the artist most 
skillfully combines two or three figures into a 
musically swinging rhythm, he is not at his best 
whenever he attempts mass scenes, and in such 
cases the picture is often overcrowded, and the 
composition lopsided and ill-balanced. I do not 
like the presentation of Moses with a pair of 
horns, an odd borrowing from Christian icono- 
graphy (ironically the only borrowing I can 
note), even though Professor Schapiro defends 
the horns by saying that they “give to the 
patriarch a superhuman aspect, a quality of the 
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portentous and charismatic.” But on the 
whole, we have here a masterwork with few 
flaws (among which I must mention the color 
lithographs which too often introduce hot ac- 
cents of vulgar saturation into an oeuvre other- 
wise distinguished by understatement and re- 
straint). In particular, I agree with the artist’s 
son-in-law, Franz Meyer, who observes that the 
last sixteen plates, made shortly before the out- 
break of World War II, have qualities setting 
them apart from the earlier ones in the series. 
In Marc Chagall: His Graphic Work (Harry N. 
Abrams, 1957), he writes about these plates, 
illustrating texts of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel: 
“Instead of the warm, intimate tones of the be- 
ginning, there now appears a black, as translu- 
cent as though it were seen through a column 
of smoke, and the blacks and whites of the etch- 
ing evoke jagged cloud-formations in an evening 
sky. Spiritual storm and unrest, concomitants 
of the prophet’s mission and the prophetic word, 
are everywhere, and they mingle with the la- 
ment over the fate of Israel which then, in the 
late °30’s, was nurtured by the most intense con- 
temporary experience.” 


Few, if any, people have watched Chagall at 

work, but the photographer Alexander Lib- 
erman was fortunate enough to observe the 
artist readying plates for the final ‘Tériade 
edition: 

“Chagall took off his vest. In a workman’s 
shirt, he attacked the dull copper plate lying 
flat on the table. He picked up a proof and 
pointed out, using musical terms, “There must 
be the same black accents everywhere: ‘re- 
echoes,’ that’s the word. 

“Black and white is a color. If you do not 
see color in a black and white picture, it is dead. 
In Rembrandt, Goya, and Daumier you can see 
the color in black and white, less so in others. 
Matisse has a beautiful black and white because 
he was a colorist.’ 

“To be able to see the barely visible scratches, 
he put on thin-rimmed glasses, quickly hiding 
them with the vanity of a man refusing to sub- 
mit to the image of age [Chagall was then sixty- 
eight. A.W.].... The subtle nuances acquired 
meaning. ...In the presence of his chef- 
d’oeuvre, the real Chagall emerged, a great and 
profound religious painter, in the tradition of 
Rembrandt. When Chagall finished his morn- 
ing’s work, his last fervent plea, his passionate 
cue to the engraver, gave the key to his concep- 
tion: ‘It must sing. It must cry: it is the 
Bible”? (From The Artist in His Studio, Vik- 
ing Press, 1960). 

Most of the etchings do sing. But in the 
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volume Drawings for the Bible the percentage 
of successful pieces is much smaller. We have 
here ninety-six sketches done in pen and ink 
or black chalk as well as twenty-four color 
lithographs (as for the latter, those where colors 
are more sparingly used are superior to those 
ablaze with burning, and sometimes cheap, 
color). The drawings have no direct connec- 
tion with the etchings but seem to have ac- 
cumulated, in the last ten or fifteen years, in 
Chagall’s workshop, and are now being col- 
lected in the prudent manner an economical 
housewife will serve left-overs. We know that 
since the end of the last work Chagall has been 
working on a number of Biblical themes in oil, 
some of vast dimensions, but he has not yet re- 
leased them for any show. These, then, are some 
or all of the preparatory works, and now and 
then something really unfinished, insufficiently 
thought out about them, lessens the aesthetic 
pleasure they are meant to give. 


These drawings are less spiritual, more earthy 
than the etchings, and have an abundance of 
large-eyed, buxom, coquettish, and even quite 
seductive, nudes, as though these were illustra- 
tions for a volume of erotic Oriental stories 
(Ruth looks like a belly-dancer in an Egyptian 
night club). Eve, left out from the etchings, 
is seen more frequently than the other heroines, 
and for a long while as part, in the bodily sense, 
of Adam (who, in a new kind of midrash, con- 
cocted by Chagall, appears as an equal part- 
ner in his wife’s sin). But all the other women 
are also to be found, some saintly, and some 
not so saintly, from Sarah, Hagar, Rebekah, and 
Rachel, to Ruth, Esther, and the unnamed beau- 
ty in Song of Songs. There is a bit of repeti- 
tiousness in faces, bodies, positions, and aesthetic 
treatment, and the more satisfactory pictures, 
found towards the end of the volume, are ac- 
tually those in which there are none of the nudes. 
There is greatness, indeed, where the stern men 
appear, such as Daniel, Joel, Amos, and other 
prophets and seers not represented in the earlier 
volume, and, above all, the often tempted, yet 
always upright and dignified Job (the sufferer’s 
encounter with Satan is shown in a powerful 
lithograph on a double-page spread). 


ESPITE the exuberant praise lavished on the 
book in the introduction by Gaston Bache- 
lard, I find that only less than half of the draw- 
ings make me return to the declaration I started 
out with: ‘Art is the expression of imagination.” 
Where the artist was able to rid himself of an 
old man’s preoccupation with sex and, instead, 
earnestly follows the ancient Hebrews into their 
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unceasing search for truth, their rejection of 
false gods, their undaunted struggle for the just 
and the good, he was, again, in a position to 
wield his tools to apply his heritage of the past 
to the uses of the present. Thus, the two volumes 
combined offer us many an opportunity for 
aesthetic pleasure and, beyond it, a chance to 
review Jewish achievements with the help of 
one who, though he be sitting in Paris or in a 
hill-top town in Southern France, spiritually has 
never left either Vitebsk or the austere, rocky 
ground around Jerusalem. If I had had the 
task of choosing from the writings of the past 
an essay proper to introduce either the etchings 
or the drawings, I might have turned to what 
Heinrich Heine had written about Moses, and 
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especially to the lines where he apologizes fo, 
having failed to appreciate the lawgiver and his 
flock: “I see now that the Greeks were only 
beautiful youths, but that the Jews were always 
men, mighty, unyielding men, not only in the 
past, but to this very day, in spite of eighteen 
centuries of persecution and misery. I have 
since that time learned to appreciate them bet- 
ter, and if all pride of ancestry were not a silly 
paradox in a champion of the Revolution and 
its democratic principles, the writer of these 
lines could well be proud that his ancestors be- 
longed to the noble House of Israel, that he is 
a descendant of those martyrs who gave the 
world a God and morality, and who fought and 
suffered on all battlefields of thought.” 


A True Jew 


{A Story) 


by Hayim Hazaz 


A’ NIGHT the pioneers sat among the tents of 

their camp near one of the border areas and 
told each other stories under the light of the 
stars. They talked about various things: a small 
kibbutz as compared to a large one, the Jezreel 
Valley and Galilee, work and starvation and 
malaria, and the significance of Palestine. Some 
recalled the past, home and bygone experiences, 
things they had seen and heard. They wandered 
from subject to subject and from topic to topic 
until one of them began: 

“My father left home. That is to say, he left 
this world. He threw off the yoke of earning 
his livelihood and of social conventions and spent 
all day and all night in the synagogue studying 
the Law and praying. All of a sudden he 
changed his conduct and character and no long- 
er paid attention to the customs of the world. 
Sometimes, as you know, this may happen to 
a true Jew: abandons his work and dealings, 
forsakes his family and secludes himself with 
God Almighty in holiness, ardor and devotion. 
In my childhood I witnessed a few of them: 
Jews, many of whose like could be found in the 
market place, wretched and ailing paupers upon 
whom the holy spirit descended and who with- 
drew from this world, like some revered and 
awe-inspiring saints—men of God. 


Hayim Hazaz (b. 1898) is one of the great writers of 
modern Hebrew fiction. He has written of Jews in the 
Ukraine and of the Yemenites in Israel. His novel, Mori 
Sa’id, translated by Ben Halpern, was published by 
Abelard-Schuman, New York, in 1956. 


“Well, let us leave the saint ‘who shall live 
by his faith’ and return to my story. While 
my father was secluding himself devoutly with 
God, we, his children, and especially our mother, 
were starving to death, as is self-evident. Our 
family was a poor one, burdened with many 
children, its support was easy enough as it was, 
namely, as difficult as splitting the Red Sea, and 
King Destitution reigned in our house, plucking 
various tunes with his finger on the strings, put- 
ting his thumb in his mouth and whistling from 
its corners. It seems that we were not born in 
an era of abundance. 

“T was still a child in those days, between the 
ages of ten and eleven. In brief, I was an im- 
mature boy. Came the rainy season. I don’t 
know what time of the year is good for the poor, 
but the rainy season is certainly not. Perhaps 
because they are of the same class, birds of a 
feather flock together. That year I had no warm 
overcoat and the winter was most severe—two 
things which don’t like each other and which 
can’t live under the same roof. Somewhere my 
mother found an old coat which a well-to-do 
man had thrown into the rubbish ‘so it shouldn’t 
be seen and found,’ dressed me in it, and became 
overjoyed as if she had clothed me in plush and 
silk: “This is not an overcoat but rather a heat 
wave in July! A heater brimming over with 
heat, a fire... .’ 

“That overcoat, you can imagine, was the 
most wornout of garments, the worst of its kind 
and worse than the worst in the land. It was a 
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lambskin coat, hard and heavy as a beam, as 
‘fg tailor did not make it with needle and thread 
but rather a carpenter with chisel and ax. It 
was filthy, smelly and disgusting like a pile of 
garbage, full of bald spots, torn and tattered, 
bangs of wool sticking out of it, bulging with 
balls and lumps of cotton, and most of its edges 
nonexistent. When I put it on, it swallowed me 
up, sucked me in and I became hidden in it like 
alittle mole in a big fortress; it had not a finger’s 
width under me and not a hand’s span over me; 
it was only a ragged and bald coat, struggling 
by itself in the street, flapping in the mud and 
its hem dipping in puddles and its skirts dragging 
after it. This renegade coat became my down- 
fall, a bagful of downfalls. Many a tear did 
Ished in order not to wear it; may it rot—that 
magnificent coat! How often I bawled, rebelled 
and struggled! But my mother bawled back at 
me and cried, and she uttered more dirges and 
evil sayings than can be found in Jeremiah. But 
], who was a rascal from the time I left my 
mother’s womb, a bastard, a bandit and a mur- 
derer, persisted in my rebellion. I had rather 
freeze, die of sickness than wear it! Finally, 
I left it behind me and used to run out into the 
cold, snow and wind, ran and galloped, my face 
burning, my ears flaming like fire and the breath 
from my mouth bursting out in front of me 
like a column of smoke. 


“Once, after lunch, I ran to the heder from 

the house. It was a severe winter day— 
a flaming fire! My father looked out from the 
synagogue and when he saw me skipping like a 
calf he came out to me. ‘Hilya,’ he said with 
a strange intonation and fixed his eyes on me 
in an askew manner—sideways. 


“I stopped before him and remained silent. I 
was afraid he would reproach me for my light 
clothing. For I was only dressed in coarse 
trousers and a rag of a kerchief wrapped around 
my neck. Well, I stood looking down in shame, 
kicking the snow with the toe of my torn boot, 
flushing hot and cold, flushing cold and hot, and 
my teeth were chattering. My father took me 
by my hand but his grip was uncertain, his hand 
faint and limp, as if he were doing something 
outside his trade. I think he feared I would 
pull my hand away from him, as if I were angry 
with him and didn’t consider him my father 
because he did not feed and support me in my 
hunger and did not dress me for the cold. He 
stood and caressed my hand quietly, bent over 
me and said nothing. But without words he 
appeased and placated and soothed me, stood 
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there guilty and wretched as if he were guilty 
and couldn’t face me. 

“ ‘Skipping,’ he said quietly with a sad smile. 
‘It’s cold today, a biting frost . .. I saw you 
skipping and running . . . fast, so fast, nimbly 

. with joy and trembling . . . with joy and 
trembling . . . ‘And rejoice with trembling.’ 
Wherever there is rejoicing there shall be trem- 
bling, and wherever there is trembling there shall 
be rejoicing... .’ 

“Hearing this I felt bad. My heart fluttered 
like a bird and tears trickled down my throat, 
bitter tears burning like fire. At that moment 
I felt like .. . I don’t even know myself what 
I felt like . . . to say something to him in order 
to dispel and mitigate the grief of his heart, 
something dear and hearty which one has no 
strength to say with one’s mouth, to cry and 
grovel at his feet. 


“Well, son, run along, don’t stand here.’ My 
father shrugged his shoulders and sighed. And 
before I had time to raise my foot and do any- 
thing he grabbed me with his hand and lifted 
me off the ground. ‘Would you like to... 
He looked at me sideways and said with an out- 
burst of joy, ‘Let’s hop! Skip! Let’s skip on 
both worlds!’ ” 

Hilya stopped talking and began to meditate 
upon various memories. Not too many mo- 
ments went by before he came to himself and 
said: “Yes... that is how it was. Well, my 
father used to stay at the synagogue, secluded 
and detached from the rest of the world. In 
those days he began to fast at intervals. Yes, 
he used to stay in the synagogue fasting from 
Sabbath eve to Sabbath eve. I remember how 
my mother sent to tell him to come home, for 
Heaven’s sake, at once and with no excuses. 
‘Tell him,’ she ordered me, ‘that poor wayfarers 
dropped in to stay overnight and that he should 
come home.’ I ran to give him my mother’s 
message. He was astonished and said: ‘What 
would righteous people be doing in our house?’ 
I said to him: ‘Father, these are not righteous 
people, only poor people; poor wayfarers are at 
our house.” He was even more astonished and 
said: ‘What would dwellers of heaven be doing 
in our house?’ 

““My father... he... he was an extraordinary 
man. He was unique. To this very day they 
still talk about his habits—various strange stories. 
They say that once two elderly kind women, 
Dobrish and Dawshil, went from door to door 
to collect charity for an impoverished woman 
in confinement. On their round they went into 
the synagogue and my father gave them a gen- 
erous donation, five or ten pennies, all the money 
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he had. They saw that he had emptied his 
pocket for them and they said: ‘You gave us 
too large a donation.’ He answered: “The whole 
world is nothing but a trifle and you say that 
I gave too much.’ 

“T remember what he told my mother when 
she wanted to make him a pair of boots: ‘You 
can’t afford it.’ When she showed him the 
money in her hand he asked: ‘Could you make 
thirty pairs?? She was puzzled. ‘Why do you 
need thirty pairs?? Right away he started to 
enumerate for her groups and groups of poor 
people, and descendants of poor people, and he 
went on enumerating and even after exceeding 
thirty the count was not complete. He changed 
his mind and said; ‘No, only thirty won’t do. 
I made a mistake in my counting.’ ” 

“A remarkable man!” said one of the men 
listening. 

“A true Jew!” another added quietly. 

“Go on, Hilya! Keep on,” he was urged from 
here and there. ‘Don’t interrupt, fellows.” 


"JT pon’ know what to tell,” Hilya said. “He 

wasn’t a practical man. ... I heard that 
once he was in the market square discussing 
business with storekeepers and merchants. They 
spoke about various things. One complained 
about the decline in business, and about con- 
ditions for earning a livelihood getting worse, 
and about other things and trifles as people in 
the market square do. My father said: ‘Man’s 
business in this world is large and long, pro- 
found, very profound and very far reaching, 
from high above to deep below, and from deep 
down below to high above, from hither to yon- 
der and from yonder to hither and to all corners 
of the world.’ He explained it to them so well, 
with such joy and genuine grace, with such 
honest-to-goodness simplicity that his words en- 
tered the hearts of all his listeners. 

“His words were effective because on that 
same day one of the storekeepers came to him 
in the synagogue to ask how to become a good 
Jew. My father told him: ‘May my fate be like 
yours. Why, you are really a good Jew.’ The 
storekeeper answered: ‘I envy you for having 
so much enthusiasm, advice and clever guidance 
for worshipping God Almighty.’ My father 
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sighed from his heart and said: “Don’t envy me, 
A worthless man like me needs all sorts of advic, 
and clever guidance, but you, thank God, ap 
a good Jew without guidance.’ 

“Again, there is a story about another map 
from among these merchants who came to poy 
out his heart for being petty and bad. My 
father told him: ‘I, too, am like this.’ Sorrow. 
fully the man replied: ‘Something grieves me 
and I am sad.’ My father said: ‘When some. 
thing pleases me I am overjoyed. The more] 
know that I am insignificant the better I really 
am.’ 
“With us, his children, he didn’t concern him. 
self much and once he said: ‘You have a Father 
in heaven. You are God the Lord’s children; 
cleanse your souls, pray to Him, and He will 
deliver you.’ Nevertheless, he gave us a fine 
upbringing, whether our way or his way. 

“In my childhood I was God-fearing and 
recklessly good-for-nothing in one package. | 
used to study the Law and worship God with 
ardor, pull off juvenile pranks with joy, get into 
arguments and fight with boys of my age. Later, 
I used to regret those juvenile pranks of mine, 
have inner struggles and find no peace anywhere, 
When my father noticed it he would take me 
close to him, speak much with gestures and 
signs to dispel these things from my heart. | 
remember when he said once: ‘Try to be always 
joyful and happy, Hilya. You will not be happy 
by arguing and fighting with the boys because 
these are the ways of the gentiles, be it between 
a man and his fellow, between nation and nation 
and between kingdom and kingdom. Better re- 
joice in the joy of Israel with holiness and zeal, 
even for no cause, because the heart is joyful 
and good, because God’s joy is our strength. ... 
Please, Hilya, stamp out the fire of desire at the 
bottom of your heart. Take to heart the fire 
of holiness, the flame of God which burns in the 
heart of every true Jew. Now then, hop! Let me 
see you dance before me. Hop! Hop!’ 

“This took place at the synagogue in the af- 
ternoon with nobody there except the two of us 
My father was fasting that day as usual. At 
first, you can imagine, I was bashful and 
couldn’t move a leg. But my father started out 
with a dance tune and prodded me. I picked 
myself up reluctantly, moved to and fro and 
assumed the postures of a dummy. Bit by bit 
my heart sparked my feet and I warmed up, 
flipping my feet, down and up, up and down, 
dancing and gliding. And as I danced I became 
more aroused and more and more excited while 
my father was chanting in rhythm with me ovet 
an open Gemara—his voice pleasing, very pleas- 
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ing! He aroused me and prompted me, exclaim- 
ing and calling: ‘Hop-la, now then, hop! And 
go now, hop! Go, goand go!...’ 


“fhrrer that, whenever he saw me bothered 

and troubled, he would wink and look at 
me with a smiling face and say: ‘Remember, 
Hilya, the fun we had. A fine revel! People 
should have come from all corners of the world 
to witness that.’ 


“Nevertheless I was still at times depressed, 
gloomy and morbid. I was poor in good deeds 
and enthusiasm to worship God and struggled 
strenuously with myself. Stormy struggles! I 
prayed with great devotion, I recited the Psalms, 
the Supplications and the Pleas and sighed like 
an old man. I even went to the ritual bath to 
cleanse myself and got up during the night for 
midnight prayer—but no rest. It always seemed 
to me as if my prayers were not heard and my 
pleas not heeded, as if God shunned me and I 
was straying like a lost sheep. At that time, 
in my childhood, when I was only a boy of 
eleven, I was already an old man versed and ex- 
perienced in everything. Furthermore, I acted 
like a righteous saint, having all the ups and 
downs of a saint, accompanied with hindrances, 
confusion and trying experiences. I am amazed 
at myself for having been like this, for having 
so many great virtues. Where did all this dis- 
appear to? The devil knows where all this dis- 
appeared to! 


“Well, let’s go back to the story. Once, at 
sunrise I rushed to the ritual bath. My father, 
who was just returning from the ritual bath, 
tan into me. Looking at me and noticing my 
dejected mood and gloomy face he stopped and 
said: ‘Where to, Hilya?’ I remained silent. “To 
the ritual bath?’ I looked down ashamed. “Don’t 
go, Hilya. You have no religious fervor today.’ 
I felt even more ashamed and said: “That’s why 
I'm going, because I don’t have religious fervor; 
no religious fervor.’ He answered: ‘A man 
must have fervor for the ritual bath! He should 
dip in the water while his soul is burning like 
fire! Like a fire which would not be extinguished 
even when dipped in water!’ 


“Well,” Hilya went on after a silence and 
said in a low and hoarse voice, “later... a year 
before the war my father left town to start a 
life of self-imposed exile. He wandered from 
place to place, from town to town and from 
village to village. Infrequently, from time to 
time, once or twice a year he returned and spent 
a week with us, and then went away again. 
Yes... during the Tiutunik riots he was found 
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in a small town nearby among the dead. His 
head was cut off...and....” 

He stopped talking. Everyone remained silent. 
It was as if a heavy cloud hung over their heads. 
They preferred not to recall these calamities 
and concealed them among themselves, every- 
one in his own heart. But there is no story of 
a true Jew in this generation whose end was 
not in that calamity, and the more it is sup- 
pressed the more it crops up. 

Translated from the Hebrew by I. L. Unger. 
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The Balfour Declaration 


THe BaLFour DeEcLARATION by 
Leonard Stein. Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York, 1961. 681 pp., 
$7.50. 


NTERPRET history as we will, the 

effect of the 1914-1918 War 
on the fortunes of Zionism was 
remarkable. In 1914, the Zionist 
Movement was ploughing the 
sands; its backing among Jews 
was idealistic but insubstantial; it 
had set its heart on securing recog- 
nition in international law, but 
there was no reason for the Powers 
to take it seriously, and, if it was 
to continue to exist, it had no 
alternative but to become a colo- 
nization movement—an approach 
which Herzl and his followers had 
set out to transcend. When the 
War ended, Zionism was a force 
to be reckoned with. Not with 
the finality that most Jews assume, 
it had become internationally 
recognized. This book is to show 
how the change was brought about. 


Remote in circumstance, though 
not in time, there was a generation 
of Jews to whose approach to 
Jewish destiny the Balfour Dec- 
laration was the sheet anchor. The 
convening of the First Zionist 
Congress in 1897 was the going 
forth from Egypt; the issuing of 
the Balfour Declaration twenty 
years later was the giving of the 
Law. Like the Torah of old, this 
latter-day dispensation was sub- 
ject to minute scrutiny and cumu- 
lative exegesis, and could be used 
for warning, admonition and en- 
couragement, as occasion demand- 


ed. 


Thirteen years ago revelation 
from Sinai yielded place to the 
excitements from entry into the 
Promised Land; for the present 
generation, the establishment of 
the State of Israel replaces the 
Balfour Declaration as the terminus 
a quo. Now Mr. Leonard Stein 
emerges, not to offer a new perush 
on the Old Law, but to trace every 
step taken and every obstacle en- 
countered as Moses ascended the 


mountain. He has written a re- 
markable book. It has not been 
sponsored by any university or 
research foundation; though the 
author gives acknowledgment for 
help received, it is an individual, 
not a collective, effort; though 
the sources, including much un- 
published material, are laid bare, 
the construction is not index cards 
plastered together with verbosity. 
By profession Mr. Stein is a tax 
lawyer, and he builds up a case 
as if he were intent on disposing 
in advance of the contentions of 
a silent opponent. He does not 
carve a statue out of living rock, 
but searches out individual stones 
lying amid the rubble of history, 
labels each one of them and sets 
it in its right place. 


The style is restrained—some 
will find it over-restrained. But 
subdued lighting reveals more than 
does the garish neon sign. While 
threading his way through a maze 
of detail, Mr. Stein manages some 
first-class portraits of men and 
situations, for which his terse style 
is especially effective. It is more 
nearly a fault that he assumes in 
his readers his own knowledge of 
the broad stream of events in the 
course of which the Balfour Dec- 
laration was issued. To be sure, 
he does not ignore it, but his mi- 
croscopic examination of the Zion- 
ist struggle for Palestine makes 
one forget that it was only a 
microscopic incident in an unpre- 
cedented clash of arms. One might 
understand more of the attitude 
of statesmen and cabinets to Zion- 
ist aspirations if we knew what 
was the whole range of problems 
confronting them on the day on 
which they took a decision. In- 
cidentally, the facility with which 
the spoken word can now be re- 
corded may make it easier for 
the future writer to add a di- 
mension to his reconstruction of 
events. 


OrE result of Mr. Stein’s work 

is to set in place the various 
motives which have been ascribed 
to the British Government’s de- 
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cision to declare to the world in 
November, 1917, its promise to 
facilitate ‘“‘the establishment in P4]. 
estine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” The legend that 
it was a reward for Chaim Weiz. 
mann’s contribution to the British 
war effort is mentioned and dis. 
missed for what it is worth. The 
belief that the object was to rally 
American Jewry to the war effort 
is given secondary importance. Mr, 
Stein attaches more weight to the 
belief “that the Zionists might be 
able to exert a steadying influence 
in Russia and to strengthen the 
forces opposed to a breach with 
the Allies and a separate peace” 
(p. 550). One had not realized, 
however, the extent to which 
British Foreign Office circles first 
took up Zionism as a means of 
ousting France from a position of 
predominance in the Levant. Early 
in 1915, the Russians disturbed 
their British and French allies by 
informing them that they meant 
to annex Constantinople and a 
considerable slice of Asiatic Tur- 
key. This set Britain and France 
to adjust their own claims con: 
tingent on the dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire—their accord 
was set out in the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of 1916. France con- 
sidered that she had a claim on 
the Mediterranean littoral right 
down to the Egyptian border, but 
Britain, though allied to France, 
preferred not to see a strong Eu- 
ropean Power entrenched near the 
Suez Canal. “Palestine,” to quote 
the then current Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, “was at that time a 
geographical name of rather loose 
application.” The Sy kes-Picot 
agreement provided that an area 
west of the Jordan, from Gaza to 
the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
should be internationally adminis- 
tered. In 1917—the year after 
their agreement with the French— 
the British government decided “‘to 
aim at a settlement leaving Great 
Britain in sole control,” and Mr. 
Stein suggests that with this end 
in view the Zionist desire for a 
British Protectorate in Palestine 
was taken up in Whitehall. 
This was possible because Zionism 
which before the war had been 
regarded with suspicion where it 
was at all taken seriously had se- 
cured a lodgment in important 
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British circles. How had this 
change been achieved? 

Mr. Stein’s book brings out the 
unexpected part played by Vis- 
count Samuel. A private Jew, 
coming from a milieu that was 
anti-Zionist (it is the piquant 
fact that his cousin, Edwin Monta- 
gu, was the most determined 
opponent of the Balfour Declara- 
tion in the British Cabinet), Sam- 
uel, soon after Turkey entered the 
War, surprised his Cabinet col- 
leagues by advocating that Britain 
adopt a pro-Zionist policy. The 
place given to Samuel’s part in 
getting Zionism to be taken seri- 
ously does not detract from the 
supreme achievements of Chaim 
Weizmann. With little by way 
of organization behind him, facing 
the determined hostility of the 
established order of the Anglo- 
Jewish community, Weizmann 
showed an uncanny degree of skill 
and pertinacity in attracting to 
the Zionist cause statesmen and 
officials who in those snobbish days 
would have been considered be- 
yond approach by an unknown 
teacher of chemistry only recently 
settled in England. Obviously this 
“authentic Jew made a far deeper 
impression than did the deferential 
spokesmen of Anglo-Jewry who 
believed that they had acquired 
status when they came to the 
Foreign Office by the back door 
asking for favors.” 

Summing up the reasons for 
the Declaration, Stein writes: 
“Though the emphasis varied with 
changing circumstances, there were 
at every stage strictly rational ar- 
guments, related to a _ realistic 
assessment of British interests, in 


favor of a pro-Zionist policy. But, 


when these have been given full 
weight, something still remains to 
be added. At a private gathering 
a few weeks after the Declaration, 
Balfour was asked whether it rep- 
resented a bid for Jewish support 
in the War. According to a de- 
scription of the incident in Colonel 
Meinertzhagen’s diary, he at once 
replied: ‘Certainly not. Both the 
Prime Minister and myself have 
been influenced by a desire to give 
the Jews their rightful place in 
the world; a great nation without 
a home is not right.’ This bears 
no resemblance to what is known 
of Balfour’s argument in com- 


mending the Declaration to the 
War Cabinet on October 31, 1917, 
but it is none the less true that 
his approach to the whole question 
of British relations with the Zion- 
ists—and, though his interest was 
more superficial, the same would 
seem to apply to Lloyd George— 
was colored by a genuine desire 
‘to give the Jews their rightful 
place in the world.’ All this may 
have little to do with the War 
Cabinet’s conscious motives for 
approving the Declaration, but 
without this background neither 
its origins nor its significance can 
be understood” (pp. 351, 352). 
Here one may refer to Balfour’s 
own attitude. A cynical detached 
philosopher, his support of Zionism 
was more passionate and sustained 
than to be accounted for by the 
exigencies of wartime propaganda. 


HOUGH the center of events was 

in England, Stein weaves into 
the picture the attitudes of other 
powers. With regard to the United 
States, some revision of the popu- 
lar estimate of the attitude of 
Wilson and House emerges, but the 
stature of Brandeis is left unim- 
paired. In view of later events, 
it is strange to note how in those 
days the Zionist leaders looked to 
the German Government to pro- 
tect the Jews of Palestine from 
their Turkish allies; and how 
among those who were helpful 
was von Neurath, then Counselor 
of the German Embassy in Con- 
stantinople, who in time was td 
exit from the stage of history when 
he was adjudged a war criminal 
at Nuremburg. 

Germany loomed large even in 
ultra-patriotic Anglo-Jewish cir- 
cles. In October, 1917, the British 
Government invited the views of 
seven leading British Jews on the 
Declaration then in draft. Among 
them was the scholar-philanthrop- 
ist, Claude Montefiore. One ar- 
gument that he advanced was that 
in view of the composition of the 
Zionist movement a Jewish Na- 
tional Home would become a 
center for German intrigue against 
the British Empire. It is a pity 
that Mr. Stein omits this part of 
Montefiore’s letter. For one thing, 
it reveals how little the complete 
collapse of Germany then seemed 
possible which itself has implica- 
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The JEW 
within American Society 


A Study in 
Ethnic Individuality 


By C. Bezalel Sherman 


“Neither America nor the Jew has 
been wholly on the receiving end 
or wholly on the giving end in the 
casting of the Jewish community 
as an integral part of the American 
nation and as a segment of the 
Jewish people. There has been a 
dynamic give and take, and reci- 
procal influences have been con- 
stantly at play in the process. This 
is what makes the evolution of the 
Jewish settlement in this country 
so significant and fascinating a 
page in the annals of both the 
United States and the Jewish 
people.” 

—From the author’s foreword 


Mr. Sherman has travelled 
widely and has made a tho- 
rough study of the forces that 
have shaped the American 
Jewish community. He asks 
why the forces of assimila- 
tion which, over the years, 
caused the dissolution of the 
European immigrant groups 
within the larger American 
society have not had the 
same effect on the American 
Jewish community. From in- 
significant origins it has 
grown to be the largest Jew- 
ish community in the world, 
accounting for nearly half of 
the world’s Jewish popula- 
tion, Sherman finds the an- 
swer partly in the history and 
the attitudes of America’s 
dominant group and _ partly 
in the forces of cohesion 
within the Jewish 
nity. Mr. Sherman has as- 
sembled comprehensive data 
on Jewish demographic, eco- 
social and cultural 


commu- 


nomic, 
progress in the United States. 


278 pages. $5.95 
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tions as to the commitment which 
the Balfour Declaration involved. 
Once Germany and her allies 
did collapse the victors found 
themselves in a great muddle by 
reason of commitments which 
could not be reconciled. Rivalry 
between England and France 
quickly flared up in the Levant, 
and the delay in framing a treaty 
with Turkey left Palestine in the 
hands of a military administration 
which, when it was not unfriendly 
to Zionism, regarded the mainte- 
nance of the status quo as its 
principal object. In his chapters 
dealing with this period Stein seems 
to give too little weight to the 
atmosphere which in October, 
1919, induced the Acting British 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mid- 
dle East to propose Dr. Weiz- 
mann’s exclusion from Palestine. 
He does, however, bring out the 
fact that Balfour was unhappy 
at the Mandate, which was the 
troublesome child of his Declara- 
tion, going to Great Britain; he 
wanted the United States to take 

it. 
S. D. TEMKIN 


S. D. Temkin, at present a Research 
Fellow at Hebrew Union College, also 
teaches English Legal History at the 
University of Cincinnati. A_ barrister- 
at-law, he was formerly Secretary of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association of London and 
has written extensively for the periodical 
press. 





Are the Jews a Race? 


THe Jewish Preopte: A _ Bio- 
LocicAL History by Harry L. 
Shapiro. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, 1960. 84pps. 
$.70. 


RE the Jews a race? Do they 
have racial characteristics? Is 
there any basis to claims of racial 
superiority or inferiority? What 
is the secret of their endurance? 
Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, Chairman 
of the Department of Anthropolo- 
gy of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, in 
this brief UNESCO publication, 
attempts to answer the basic ques- 
tions: “What are the racial origins 
[of the Jewish people], how have 
they changed in time, what effect 
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has residence among and contact 
with a variety of people during th 
past 2,000 years—since their dis. 
persal—had upon them, and what 
is their present racial and bio. 
logical status?” 

That these questions should be 
considered by a UNESCO-spon. 
sored study is in itself an indica. 
tion of their importance and jin. 
terest to the world at large. Dr, 
Shapiro concludes that whatever 
racial characteristics may have ex. 
isted several thousand years ago, 
no such generalizations are possible 
now. He explains that since the 
initial dispersion of Jewry, with 
its attendant wanderings and pop- 
ulation mixtures, the Jewish people 
assumed a variety of biological 
characteristics. His research indi- 
cates that in nasal type, in head 
length, in stature and in other 
relevant features, contemporary 
Jews from various parts of the 
world differ from one another 
more than they differ from their 
immediate non-Jewish neighbors. 

As an anthropologist, Dr. Sha- 
piro offers three socio-historical 
processes to explain this. To sup- 
port his first premise that inter- 
marriage could not be avoided and 
that there was an inevitable mix- 
ture of populations, he brings an 
impressive array of Biblical, Tal- 
mudic and historical references, 
Although one may dispute his in- 
terpretations of these references, 
the fact remains that historically 
(especially during the first mil- 
lennium) there was a flow of non- 
Jewish elements to the Jews, and 
sometimes the other way around. 
The second process presented is the 
element of geographical influences; 
and this is supported by the case 
of the Japanese born in Hawaii 
who have been proven _physio- 


logically different from their rela- | 


tives who have never left Japan. 
Dr. Shapiro’s third premise— axi- 
omatic to anthropological think- 
ing—is the factor of natural se- 
lection, the process by which cer- 
tain physical types with certain 
qualities survive best under certain 
environmental conditions. 

With these explanations, based 
on scientific data, Dr. Shapiro 
effectively argues that the Jewish 
people cannot be considered a race. 
But, to Dr. Shapiro, this is not 
enough: a question “inevitably 
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suggests itself in connection with 
the extraordinary history of the 
whole Diaspora. If the general 
tendency is for detached groups 
of people to be absorbed into the 
population of the country where 
they settle, why have the Jews 
managed to survive even in part 
after 2,500 years of dispersion?” 
His answer is that in those commu- 
nities that survived, ‘The thread 
that held them together was their 
adherence to the Torah and the 
Judaic regulations inscribed in the 
Mishna.” Those historic Jewish 
communities that did not hold 
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My Life among the Gentiles 


‘OR ALMOST a decade now, I have 

taught school in a small Eastern 
city. During most of this time, 
I have been the only Jewish mem- 
ber of the faculty. There have 
been a few others who came in for 
short periods, but they never ac- 
tually became an integral part of 
the educational set-up. I have had 
my share of ups and downs with 
the faculty members, students, and 
other personnel but, for the most 
part, I feel that I am a part of 
the world I live in, not segregated 
or tolerated, but a real part of 
my own little society. 

I grew up in this little city, 
one member of the twenty Jewish 
families in a population of about 
25,000. I grew up here, went to 
school here, and then went away 
to college. I say away but, ac- 
tually, I only commuted ten miles 
to this institution of higher learn- 
ing. It was here that I was to 
learn the real meaning of bias. 

I had dreamt of going to col- 
lege; in my mind, I had created a 
movielike atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship. With an Anglican name 
and a non-stereotyped face, I was 
readily accepted. For about a 
month, I was rushed by the most 
desirable sorority on the campus— 
the most influential gentile group. 
Then they found out the “truth” 
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about me. To their credit, they 
were at least sheepish as they with- 
drew the hand of sisterhood, ex- 
plaining the rigidity and the holi- 
ness of their bylaws. They in- 
vited me to feel free to come to 
the house any time: I would always 
be a welcome guest. There was a 
certain amount of irony in their 
honesty: they never considered for 
an instant that I did not “un- 
derstand.” My situation wasn’t 
unusual—only my naiveté. 

There were others like me, some 
in even worse situations. There 
were the Jewish boys, taken by 
twos or threes in a sort of quota 
arrangement, into the largest fra- 
ternity on the campus. Happy 
over their acceptance, they soon 
found themselves ostracized by the 
remainder of the Jews on the cam- 
pus. There was one lad, a convert 
to Christian Science, who spent 
his four years pointing out his 
non-Jewishness, only to be identi- 
fied constantly by his fraternity 
brothers as their “‘Jewish member,” 
an evidence of their broad-mind- 
edness. There was another girl 
from my home town, a devout 
Catholic, whose father was Jewish. 
The Catholic sororities considered 
her a Jew, the Jewish sororities a 
Catholic, and so she remained in 
a limbo of loneliness. 

It was then that I began to wage 
my own little battle, tilting wind- 
mills, trying to defeat an attitude 
I did not understand. I deliberate- 
ly snared myself a few gentile 
beaux, so that I could attend 
dances that would otherwise have 
been inaccessible to me. I took 
pleasure in “crossing the color 
line” as it were, somehow feeling 
a sweetness in the fact that my 
presence was annoying to some. 
I proudly attended the St. Patrick’s 
Day dance with the President of 
the Newman Club. I was one of 
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the court at a regal campus crown. 
ing of a fraternity that preferred 
to disband rather than accept q 
few college regulations broadening 
the admission policy toward 
rushees. To this day, I am not 


sure what I was proving other | 


than my acceptability as a human 
being. The time came when I was 
convinced that the activities op 
one side of the fence were identical 
with activities on the other. Then, 
I was more than content to go 
back to “my own.” (This expres- 
sion is not mine.) 


ETTING a teaching job a decade 
ago was not an easy task. | 
was turned down in little towns 
that God had forgotten when they 
found I was not also qualified to 
teach Sunday School. Jewish stu- 
dents changed their names, covered 
up telltale affiliations, answered 
personnel questions vaguely, all 
in an attempt to be placed in a 
job. After a half dozen unsuccess- 
ful interviews, my supervisor, who 
had given me glowing recom- 
mendations as a practice teacher, 
suggested tactfully that I might 
enjoy working in a department 
store. 
It was in my home town that 
I got a job. I was qualified; I 
was competent; they needed teach- 
ers; but I received my appoint- 
ment through political influence. 
Our city was run by a hardy old 
politician who liked my dad. He 
had promised to see that I was 
placed as soon as I finished college. 
I am idealistic enough to wish 
it hadn’t had to happen this way 
but I am honest enough to admit 
that it did. There is irony in the 
fact that I have lived long enough 
to see jobs begging for teachers, 
not teachers begging for jobs. 
Teaching has been a series of 
learning experiences for me. I have 
had to cope with situations that 
we all, Jew and gentile, have to 
face. I have learned not to jump 
a foot when someone tactlessly 
mentions “jewing” someone down. 
I don’t let it pass, but I am no 
longer emotionally scarred. I be- 
lieve people deserve to be embar- 
rassed by their ignorance. Recent- 
ly, a salesman was trying to sell 
us a projector. This happened to 
be very expensive. I told him that 
I would like to have it but that 
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| didn’t think I could persuade the 
Board to spend the money. 

“Just be like the Jewish mer- 
chants,” he said. “They can always 
cry to make a sale.” 

The two other teachers standing 
with me were obviously embar- 
rassed. I was determined to be 
calm and see how well he could 
extricate his foot from his mouth. 
“since I’m the only Jew here,” 
I said, “I suppose I’m qualified. 
But since you’re the salesman, you 
go to the Board yourself. Perhaps 
you can develop your own tech- 
nique.” 

With that I left. He came in 
to apologize and to tell me that 
he hoped his “slip” hadn’t changed 
my decision. “After all,” he said, 
“{ didn’t know you were Jewish.” 

“No, you didn’t. Possibly you 
should check these matters. I don’t 
know what you are either, and I 
couldn’t care less.” 

He hovered about me for a 
while and then left. I hope he 
learned to curb his so-called 
“pleasantries”; I really have little 
sympathy for “his kind.” 

As a history teacher, I have 
brought details to my classes that 
others couldn’t give them. They 
may have been sickened by my 
stories, but they learned about the 
pogroms of Czarist Russia, about 
the Inquisition, about the Nazi 
Terror. They heard that even 
Isabella, the patron of Columbus, 
was a backer of Spain’s Inquisition. 
They may have been squeamish 
but I am_ sure information does 
no one any lasting harm. 

There were times that I wished 
that I were someone else some- 
where else. When I first started, 
World War II was in progress. I 
remember one class discussion on 
rationing when one of my students 
informed me that the responsi- 
bility for all our inconvenience 
tested with “the Jew merchants 
who want to drive up prices.” I 
am not sure that my explanation 
changed his mind but, at least, 
I was there to administer a little 
antitoxin. 

I also heard the “Maybe Hitler 
was right” statement from some 
of my students, and I had no 
compunction in asking these few, 
“How would you like my skin 
for your lamp-shade?” Shocking 
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statement to make to a child, but 


i hock i tabl 
— shock is acceptable for year ” 
Christmas would _ inevitably ‘round plea ’ 


bring some attack on the few 
Jewish children who sat alone in 
the group. “Do you know that 
Myra has never had a Christmas 
tree?”, “Did you know that Sam 
doesn’t believe in Christ?” and 
the classic, “Did you know that 
the Jews killed Christ?” The lone 
child would try helplessly to an- 
swer the charges hurled against 
him, and it was then that I would 
explain that I, their teacher, was 
just like Sam and Myra, and so, 
for that matter, was Jesus Christ. 
I also would explain that their own 
intolerance was defiling the very 
spirit of the holiday they were 
celebrating. 

At first, I was most sensitive to 
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insults to “my own” but, as time 
passed, I became acutely attuned 
to the jibes at others. Words like 
“Wop” and “Polack” were taboo 
in my classroom; and snide re- 
marks anout “dumb Frenchies” 
and “dirty Hunkies” would draw 
more ire than profanity or other 
infractions of procedure. 

With children there can be anger 
but, with adults, the situation 
changes. Strong emotion is not 
always practicable with people one 
must face day after day. There 
are times, however, when it is 
unavoidable. I remember one day, 
at luncheon, a group of us were 
discussing a little boy who was 
a discipline problem. He was of 
Italian descent. We tried to ana- 
lyze his particular situation, each 
offering suggestions. 

Finally, one teacher said, ““You 
know that these Italians are all 
hot-tempered. What can you ex- 
pect?” She totally ignored the 
fact that seated across from her 
was another teacher, also of Italian 
descent, one of the sweetest and 
most stable people in the world. 

She plunged ahead heedlessly. 
“After all, certain groups have 
certain characteristics, don’t you 
think?” The last remark was di- 
rected just as stupidly to me. She 
herself was half Jewish and half 
Irish in background, proud of the 
latter and reticent about the 
former. 

“I really don’t see any connec- 
tion between geography and dis- 
position,” I answered. 

“Well, look at me! 
real Irish temper.” 

“Well, no one could accuse you 
of having a real Jewish head.” She 
laughed, too, but not too heartily. 
We're still friends, I guess, as good 
friends as we could ever be. 


I have a 


My pupils always have the best 
Christmas parties, possibly because 
of my defensive attitude, possibly 
because I love parties and fun. I 
know all about the separation of 
church and state but in a poor 
town, where these are the only fes- 
tivities that the children have, I 
am not sure that I would accom- 
plish anything by an adamant 
stand. It is always their party— 
my gentile charges’ party, not 
mine. Perhaps I have guilt in my 
heart, I don’t know. I would like 


to ask Leonard Bernstein if he feels 
any the less a Jew when he gives 
a Christmas concert. Would the 
situation be affected in any way 
if he didn’t? I don’t know. Despite 
the objections of many to Christ- 
mas celebrations in public schools, 
I am sure that they will continue. 
Children are sometimes keener 
than we, and I remember with a 
smile one class that gave me a 
Christmas gift with a “Happy 
Chanukah” greeting. Incidentally, 
they used Christmas wrappings. 
Of course, they had the whole 
situation topsy-turvy; of course, 
they didn’t understand the mean- 
ing of Chanukah, but they did 
accept the fact that their teacher 
did not celebrate Christmas. As 
a teacher, I was pleased at their 
learning that much. I am not a 
clergyman, I am not a legal ex- 
pert, I am a teacher, and I know 
that learning is a long, slow, ar- 
duous process, never-ending. I also 
know that learning is the only 
final solution to all these prob- 
lems, despite theory and enforced 
legislation. 


[ #AvE many Jewish friends who 

have moved from metropolitan 
areas into totally Catholic or total- 
ly Protestant areas. In both cases, 
they have found intolerance and 
have blamed it, ## toto, on the 
group that surrounds them. In 
my years of living, I have found 
very little difference between an 
intolerant Catholic and an in- 
tolerant Protestant. Perhaps, the 
only one is the fact that a Catho- 
lic may engage in a heated argu- 
ment with you, while a Protestant 
will not deign to do so. The 
tolerant Catholic, on the other 
hand, is far more emotional, be- 
cause his are usually the lessons 
of personal experience. The in- 
tolerant Jew is the hardest to take, 
because he is the most stupid of 
the stupid. He has had the hardest 
lessons and learned the least. As 
I move from Jewish group to gen- 
tile group, I find that I cannot 
be completely a chameleon and ac- 
cept all of the diatribe that I hear. 
I am uncomfortable defending one 
group against another. It is not 
my personal responsibility, but yet 
I cannot walk away from mis- 
guided opinion. The voices of 
common sense are too often drown- 
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ed out by the senseless and the 
violently vocal. 

In more recent years, I haye 
taught English, and the children, 
in their compositions, often hold 
up 2 mirror of my opinion. They 
tell me, that though Caesar was 
mighty, he was an enemy of the 
people because he played upon 
their emotions, he robbed them of 
initiative and he used them for 
his own purposes. I read their 
reasons for Silas Marner being a 
victim of intolerance, and their 
analysis of the type of mind that 
breeds intolerance. I am not im- 
partial in my teaching. If a teacher 
sees the right, she cannot ignore 
it; if she sees a wrong, she can- 
not defend it. 

I have been naive. I remember 
arguing that children could read 
anything in high school. I remem- 
ber my own teacher and The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Shylock was a 
very human character, a man who 
had been badgered beyond all en- 
durance; who, when he gave way 
to the ways of his enemies, lost 
everything. I did not realize the 
harm that could be done until I 
inherited the class of a teacher 
who had done a little different 
interpreting. This group told me 
about the funny story “where the 
old Jew got what he deserved.” 
Their indoctrination was like a 
page from Mein Kampf. I was 
shocked at the attitude of the chil- 
dren, who knew so few Jews, and 
even more shocked at their teacher, 
who, I presume, was an intelligent 
woman. The idea that the edu- 
cated can also be small-minded is 
always hard to accept. It is a 
contradiction for anyone brought 
up in the Jewish tradition of re- 
spect for a teacher. 

At this I remember one of my 
college teachers, a Ph.D. with a 
major in sociology. He often re- 
marked that he knew that he was 
biased but that he could do noth- 
ing about it. He would address 
any nun or priest in his class as 
“Miss” or “Mister.” He often re- 
marked that he couldn’t stand to 
give those “pushy little Jews” high 
grades. We wondered how many 
he downgraded. Once, when ask- 
ed a question about slavery, he 
answered that he didn’t think 
“niggers were worth discussing.” 

I have colleagues like this, al- 
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though not so outspoken. They 
say little, they commit no overt 
act, but the feeling is there. They 
are negative, doing their damage 
quietly. These people are unfor- 
givable—because they attack chil- 
dren. I have a colleague who runs 
the school magazine. In her charge 
are some of the creative Jewish 
talents in the school; invariably, 
these children are appointed to the 
advertising or business staff be- 
cause they are so good at “that 
grt of thing.” I have another 
colleague who asks me each year 
if I get paid for the Jewish holi- 
days. (I do!) She has yet to offer 
me the felicitations of the season. 
There are others who regard me 
asa sort of misguided heathen, and 
I take pleasure in reminding them 
that Jesus was one of “‘us.” 


My worst moment came with a 
boy named Jimmy. He and I 
didn’t hit it off from the begin- 
ning. I couldn’t understand why 
his other teachers spoke so well 
of him. I couldn’t fathom his 
dislike until one day I said some- 
thing to him, and he looked at 


me and muttered, “Dirty Jew.” I 
was too shocked to say anything. 
I kept him in my class and neither 
of us mentioned the incident. At 
examination time, I asked one of 
the other teachers to grade his 
paper. I informed him of the pro- 
cedure when I gave him his grade, 
which was passing. The next day, 
he brought me a box of candy. 
Neither of us said a word. I don’t 
know why he felt as he did; I don’t 
know that I changed him in the 
least; I don’t think J did. I failed, 
and I worry because I didn’t have 
the know-how to teach in a situ- 
ation that demanded all the skill 
I could muster. All I remember 
was the unreasonable hatred in his 
eyes as he stared at me. 


uT there are better things that 

I remember, also. There are 
the students and faculty members 
who send me Rosh Hashonah 
greetings; the teachers and neigh- 
bors who give my children Cha- 
nukah gifts and who send our 
family wine at Passover. There 
are those who return my greeting 
of “Sholem” with another ‘Sho- 
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lem,” and there are those whom 
I have taught to say “I’chaim” 
with their cocktail. 


And I have learned that on St. 
Patrick’s Day, when an_Irish- 
American friend chants, “The top 
of the morning to you,” the proper 
response is “And the rest of the 
day to you.” Why not? To teach 


is to learn. 


Last year, when there was the 
upsurge of Nazi smearings, my 
heart was heavy. I felt that no one 
around me could possibly under- 
stand. One morning, as we rose 
to salute the flag and say the 
morning prayer, my principal, 
who leads the whole ceremony over 
the public address system, began 
by saying, “And as we pray, Chris- 
tians and Jews, let us pray for a 
world where every man may live 
in dignity and safety, a world 
where those indoctrinated with 
hate, will never control our lives.” 
She was saying the prayer that was 
in my troubled heart. Later, I 
thanked her and she laughed. “You 
know this is my world, too,” she 
said. ANONYMOUS 
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Jerusalem Bond Conterence 


The Israel Bond Organization is to hold an International Bond Conference in ' 
Jerusalem from July 26th through August 3rd, 1961. Leaders of Jewish communities and | 
organizations in the United States, Canada and other countries will participate in this im- 


portant gathering which marks the TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the Israel Bond Campaign, 7 


Delegates to the Conference will have an opportunity to survey at first hand what ~ 
Israel Bonds have accomplished during the first ten years, which were just completed. They — 
will hear addresses by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion, Finance Minister Levi Eshkol, 
Foreign Minister Golda Meir, Minister of Culture and Education Abba Eban and other out- 
standing Government officials, who will convey the progress of the State of Israel and — 


emphasize its economic problems, as well as the plans in the second decade of the Israel 
Bond Drive. 


@ LABOR ZIONISTS are urged to attend this important event. 

@ This is the BAR MITZVAH YEAR OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 

@ LABOR ZIONISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS throughout the United States 
and Canada should buy and sell Israel Bonds in honor of the Bar Mitz- 
vah year of the State of Israel. 

INVESTMENT IN ISRAEL BONDS IS A SATISFYING EXPERIENCE for it is based 


on constructive partnership. You can count on Israel’s capacity to build, to develop, to repay its 


obligations. Israel’s record of past and present performance is impressive. 


Israel’s population is expected to reach 2,500,000 by 1964. Many of the new Israelis will 
live and work in the Negev, which has been described by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion as “the 


heartland of our future.” 


Israel’s key development projects are: further large-scale irrigation; new textile 
plants at various locations in Israel, including a large rayon plan which was opened in Ash- 
dod; a new steel plant in the Haifa Bay area; vast expansion of the chemical industry, 
from mining to final processing; provision of electric power and construction of new roads, 
particularly in the Negev; expansion of steamship lines and airlines. 


BUY AN ISRAEL BOND in 1961 and help finance Israel's march to eco- 
nomic independence. INTENSIFY YOUR SUPPORT OF THE ISRAEL BOND DRIVE 
for the job that still has to be done in the years ahead! 


For Information — Call or Write: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND DIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH ° ORegon 7-9650 ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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In the News 


Labor Zionist World Movement 


The last few months have seen an upsurge of 
interest and enthusiasm in the various branches of 
the World Labor Zionist Organization—Ihud Olami/ 
Mapai. The provocative discussions on the place of 
the World Zionist Organization in Jewish life today 
and on the place of parties within the Zionist Move- 
ment seem to have led to the determination within 
the Labor Zionist Movement to prove by facts that, 
not only are both necessary within world Jewry but 
also that the Labor Zionist Movement, Ihud Olami/ 
Mapai, still serves to establish criteria in Jewish life 
in the Diaspora as it has done in the past and con- 
tinues to do in the State of Israel. 

The atmosphere of the first meeting of the World 
Secretariat of the Ihud Olami/Mapai was an ex- 
pression of this determination and strengthened the 
will and desire of all parts to work more closely as 
a world movement which together formulates its 
constitution, its attitude to various developments in 
Jewish life throughout the world and together plans 
how to achieve its aims. There was a considerable 
addition of younger people at this World Secretariat 
meeting who represented increasing numbers of 
members born and educated in the free countries. 
This was indicative of the fact that the Movement 
has an attraction for many of the younger generation 
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who are both progressive in their political outlook, 
who wish to build a positive, proud Jewish life in 
the countries where they live in the spirit of th 
Labor Zionist Movement, and who wish to expres 
their support of that party in Israel which is buildin 
a new society in the State on the basis of its ideals, 


Knesset Elections 

The preparations just beginning for the elections 
to the Knesset, which are to take place on the 15th 
of August, are perhaps the price which must be paid 
for the system of proportional representation on 
which elections in Israel are based and for coalitions 
which will use every available opportunity to try 
and change the balance of power in the Knesset, 
With every week that passes the public is more in- 
clined to the opinion that these elections will not 
change this balance to any considerable extent and 
it is doubtful whether the attempt of the General 
Zionists together with the Progressives to establish 
an “alternative party” will make much impression, 
In the words of a journalist who was asked by his 
paper to prepare material on the various parties in 
Israel: ““The only party that goes ahead and plans a 
clear and positive platform is Mapai. The trouble 
with the others is that they seem to concentrate 
mainly on what they can do to weaken Mapai.” 

In spite of marked differences of opinion within 
Mapai on many current matters, the Party has again 
demonstrated its unity by the manner in which it 
has closed its ranks and is joining in an intensive 
and co-ordinated election campaign based on the 
slogan that the citizens’ real knowledge of the needs 
of the country today will be their best guide as to 
how to vote. 


Eichmann Trial 

There were many throughout the world who con- 
templated the opening of the Eichmann trial in Israel 
with doubts as to whether it should have been under- 
taken at all and particularly in Israel. Many in Israel 
also opposed Ben-Gurion’s firm determination that 
this was a task to be undertaken by the State of Israel. 
The large number of correspondents who attended 
the opening weeks of the trial, from most countries 
of the world, appeared convinced as the days went 
by that not only was it right for the trial to be held 
in Israel but that, in addition to its being held in 
the finest judicial tradition, it is also serving as an 
important educational instrument both for young 
people in Israel and abroad. It came as something 


of a shock to large sections of mankind to realize § 


how quickly the unbelievable horrors perpetrated by 
the Nazis had been forgotten. Not only has the 
trial served as a shock to people in general but as 
a form of shock therapy for those who have lived 
with the festering wounds of the memory of those 
days. 
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a in the thirteenth year of the renewed in- 
dependence of Israel, Jews in Israel and abroad 
need not be ashamed of our achievements, When the 
State was established our population was 650,000 and 
we were attacked by five neighboring nations and 
are still today under siege. We have brought a million 
immigrants to the country, 648,983 of whom came 
during the last few years. We have built 325,000 
new homes and invested IL 1,950 million in them; 
we established 440 new agricultural settlements, 263 
of which were small holders’ settlements, and nearly 
100 kibbutzim. Our exports rose from IL 66,337,000 
in 1950 to IL 395,372,000 in 1960 — a more than 
sixfold increase. Agricultural exports alone increased 
from IL 30,594,000 in 1950 to IL 111,003,000 in 
1960 and industrial exports from IL 32,670,000 in 
1950 to IL 276,158,000 in 1960. Of course, imports 
alo grew: from IL 37,778,000 in 1950 to IL 398,- 
173,000 in 1960. We have reached a situation of al- 
most full employment. The national income has risen 
from IL 370 million in 1950 to IL 3,340 million in 
1960, and the standard of living has increased con- 
siderably. The law of compulsory education embraces 
at present 500,000 children. Secondary schooling 
and higher education have been extended, and Israel 
has become an important center for science and re- 
search. Despite the enmity of our neighbors and the 
hostility of two large Eastern powers, Israel has 
gained an honorable place in the international arena 
and her help to new states has received world acclaim. 
In all our achievements the nation in Israel and 
Jewry outside of Israel have played their part, es- 
pecially the Jewry of America. The experience and 
pioneering efforts of the builders of the Yishuv be- 
fore statehood and the hidden resources of strength 
discovered in the masses of new immigrants, and the 
renewed independence — all these have contributed 
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to these amazing achievements. The Government, 
too, in its initiative and guidance, has played a con- 
siderable part in effecting these changes. Nor should 
we underestimate the part played by our partners in 
the various Governments since statehood. In the 
temporary Government, Mapai numbered less than 
a third; but in all elected Governments we held the 
majority. We have enjoyed the almost continuous 
support of Hapoel Hamizrahi and the Progressives; 
but Mapam, Ahdut Ha’avoda, Ha’aguda and the 
General Zionists have also served with us in the 
Coalition, and to each and every one is due no little 
credit in the management of the State. It was no 
chance occurrence that our own haverim have played 
the decisive and leading part in all elected Govern- 






Facing the Future 
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ments, for we have never represented partial or group 
interests alone but have always kept in mind the 
needs of the working class as well as the needs of the 
entire nation — of those already in the country and 
of those who will still come. 

The policy we followed in economic and social 
spheres while not always approved by all our part- 
ners was based on three fundamental principles: 

1. Encouraging private capital and gathering to- 
gether private enterprise and that of individuals, 
companies, co-operatives and kibbutzim for the de- 
velopment of the economy in town and village, at 
sea and on land, to ensure our earliest possible eco- 
nomic independence. 

2. Zealously concentrating on economic develop- 
ment in town and village and the expansion of co- 
operative working settlement in all its forms, while 
preserving freedom without class distinction or per- 
sonal exploitation. 

3. Settling the Negev and other sparsely popu- 
lated parts of the country and curbing overcrowding 
in cities and along the Coastal Belt. 


THE thirteen years that have passed and the fifteen 

coming years will determine the fate of our people 
for generations to come, both in Israel and in the 
Gola. The generation born after the establishment 
of the State of Israel, whether in Israel or abroad, 
must of necessity be quite unlike all preceding gen- 
erations, mainly because of two fundamental changes 
in the life of Jewry in the last two decades: the loss 
of the greater part of European Jewry and the trans- 
fer of the main center of Diaspora Jewry to the 
American continent and the renewal of the Jewish 
State in Israel. 

The new generation in Israel has found revolu- 
tionary changes which a generation or two ago had 
seemed but a vision or a figment of the imagination. 
To this new generation these changes are accepted 
as ordinary facts of life, not novel or revolutionary 
in any way — but an existing reality. To this they 
were born and educated. 

The new generation outside Israel growing up in 
the period following the Nazi holocaust and the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, has been brought 
up from childhood to speak the languages of their 
countries of domicile. They have no share in their 
parents’ memories of Jewish life in Europe; they are 
becoming more and more integrated into the culture, 
way of life and atmosphere of the New World. 

It is against this background that our new historv 
will be woven, in Israel and abroad. However, two 
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essential problems of our nation — its existence and 
content — are posed by the very nature of this back- 
ground. 

On the surface, it would seem that our existence 
has never been more sound and secure than it is to- 
day. In Israel we have an independent Jewish sov- 
ereign state. Outside Israel most of our people live 
in free countries under a democratic regime and enjoy 
full equality as well as a prosperity they have never 
known before. Many might even wonder at there 
being any problem regarding our Jewish character 
at a time when an independent Jewish state actually 
exists, in which the particular strength and genius 
of our nation can be revealed. There is more than a 
grain of truth in this surprise. During the last thir- 
teen years we have, indeed, seen how the nation 
throughout the Diaspora has been united by pride 
and love for Israel; and in Israel itself courageous 
strength and creative sources beyond compare in 
all our long history of four thousand years have been 
discovered. 

Since the battle of Sinai, in 1956, we have had 
some respite from the attacks of infiltrators and our 
borders are now comparatively quiet. In addition 
to our contact with the world through the Medi- 
terranean, we have also the naval route through the 
Straits of Eilat; and, as it were, our own overland 
Suez Canal in the road from Beersheba to Eilat; and 
we have a direct route to Asia and East Africa from 
the port of Eilat. Our imports and exports through 
these Straits, which in the first year of the battle of 
Eilat reached 15,000 tons, in 1960 neared the 200,- 
000 ton figure. 


uT the present quiet and security are only an illu- 
sion. The Egyptian tyrant has extended his rule 
to Syria and placed their combined forces under one 
command, threatening our peace and existence from 
the south and from the north. The inhabitants of 
Egypt and Syria overwhelm our numbers sixteen 
times over, and their natural increase is far higher 
than our own, including our increase from immigra- 
tion. Even if immigration quadruples itself and at- 
tains an annual average of 175,000 persons (as in 
the first few years of the State’s existence) — which 
seems most unlikely at present — it still cannot equal 
Egypt’s natural increase. 

Egypt receives modern armaments from a great 
Power, without payment or on very easy terms. 
Hundreds of instructors of this Power are training 
and educating the Egyptian and Syrian Army and 
endeavoring, particularly, to improve its quality. 
Thousands of students and officers are completing 
their education in the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia 
and other Communist countries, besides the many 
Egyptian and Syrian students studying in England, 
Germany, France and America. 

Recently, the Hebrew daily Haaretz printed an 
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article of an intellectual and peace-seeking profess, 
of the Hebrew University, Prof. E. A. Simon, ep. 
titled: “A Political Policy — Without Ben-Gurion” 
in which he sees “the way to peace with our Ard 
neighbors by co-operation on the basis of dual my. 
tionality (or multi-nationality).” He regrets thy 
instead of a dual-national State a Jewish state hy 
been set up in Israel but this, to his sorrow, canno, 
be undone. He sees a solution for our relations with 
our neighbors by removing your humble seryay, 
from leading the Government of Israel or by return. 
ing the Arab refugees; by improving our relation; 
with the Soviet Union; “by the establishment of ; 
confederation of Mediterranean nations where Israd 
would be a fully-fledged member with full right 
and each state would be free to develop its indepen. 
dent life materially and spiritually while helping 
each other instead of seeking each other’s destruc. 
tion.” 

As evidence of the practicability of this program 
Prof. Simon quotes the new relations between Eng. 
land and Egypt and de Gaulle’s efforts to solve the 
Algerian problem. He does not approve of our direct 
contacts with the nations of Africa “over the heads 
of the Arab world,” although he admits that thes 
contacts “have brought some important initial suc. 
cesses, but also great disappointments especially re. 
cently.” “Quite possibly,” he says “we shall soon 


find ourselves in almost complete political isolation 


from which even the neutral bloc headed by India 
will not deliver us.” 

Let me state immediately that for the sake of peace 
with our Arab neighbors I would gladly give up my 
place in the Government. I would do so even for les 
important issues. But Prof. Simon and his friends did 
not manage to bring peace when I left the Govern- 
ment seven years ago of my own free will. 

His advice to settle the Arab refugees means no 
less than the end of the State of Israel. These refugees 
numbering some 500,000 left the country on their 
own initiative following the instigation of their 
leaders. In their place almost the same number of 
Jewish refugees have come from Arabian countries 
— Yemen, Iraq, Egypt, Morocco and Tripolitania 
The State and its people have done all they could to 
absorb these refugees. This was by no means easy 
nor has the process been completed. Arab states, such 
as Iraq and Syria, who have more prosperous, flour- 
ishing areas than Israel are doing what they can to 
prevent the Arab refugees from resettling in their 
countries, even though it is they who were respon- 
sible for their plight by starting the war against 
Israel. With incomparable cruelty they have forced 
the refugees to stay in their camps to serve as a poli- 
tical weapon for the destruction of the State of Israel. 


A ruler of one of the largest Moslem states, Ayub [| 


Kahn, President of Pakistan, speaking from the same 
platform as the Egyptian Dictator in Cairo, did not 
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hesitate to state that the return of Arab refugees to 
Israel cannot be contemplated and that they should 
be resettled in Arab countries, just as Pakistan ref- 
ugees cannot be returned from India or vice versa. 

The honorable professor sees the return of the re- 
fugees as the first condition for Jewish-Arab peace 
but he does not ask himself if this might not be 
damaging to the Jewish State, or whether its change 
to a dual-national country might not spell a fate 
for the community no better than that suffered by 
the Jews in Morocco. Why is he so sure that our 
neighbors are ready to have a confederation with 
Israel as a fully-fledged member with scope to de- 
velop our own independent life? Has he compared 
his opinion with the statement of the Egyptian Dic- 
tator who only some days ago, in reply to a message 
from King Hussein of Jordan, wrote that he has, 
indeed, no desire to dominate the Arab world (happy 
is he who can believe this!) ; instead of the slogan of 
unification Nasser proposes Arab solidarity especially 
against Israel, which he defines as “a factor that must 
be eliminated.” 


HE Government of Israel and even its Prime Min- 

ister desire peace no less than Prof. Simon and his 
colleagues in the “hud” or in “Hashomer Hatzair,” 
but he seems to have forgotten that it takes two to 
make a peace pact. The other side does not want 
peace with Israel and even refuses to recognize our 
existence and is set only on making plans to destroy 
us. There is no short-cut to peace — unless we want 
to give up the State of Israel — and there is no force 
in the world which could compel us to do this. There 
are only two ways towards peace, but they are neither 
short nor easy: the economic, cultural and military 
consolidation of Israel; and the broadening of our 
ties with the new states of Africa and Asia, while 
deepening our friendship with the West and improv- 
ing our relations with the Soviet Union. 

We were fully aware that our path towards the 
African and Asian countries would not be strewn 
with roses and that we might encounter difficulties 
owing to our specific way of life as well as that of 
those countries — and especially because of the poi- 
sonous and methodical hostility of Egypt, itself an 
African country, and now after Syria’s annexation, 
also an Asiatic one. But if we sum up our activities 
among the Asian and African countries we need 
not despair. On the contrary, there is much promise. 
Even in the Moslem world we have friends and co- 
operative relations and the hasty step of Egypt’s Dic- 
tator in severing his relations with Persia because of 
its relations with Israel in no way weakened the 
contact between two of the oldest nations in the 
Middle East. 

Till peace comes, and come it will, of that I am 
sure, perhaps even more so than Prof. Simon, our 
security situation presents a uniquely critical prob- 
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lem. Not only our borders and our sovereignty are 
threatened but our very physical existence, for our 
enemies know that as long as there are Jews in Israel 
it can never be an Arab country. Should, God forbid! 
the Israel Defense Forces — Tzahal — not withstand 
an attack from our enemies, our fate might well be 
that of the Jews of Germany, Holland, Poland, and 
Europe — for the “philosophy” of our enemies is 
not far removed from that of the Nazis. 

Tzahal’s value lies, therefore, in its superior, spir- 
itual qualities. We must uphold not only the stand- 
ard of our armaments and military ability but, 
above all, the spirit and moral superiority of our 
army. We shall always be vastly outnumbered, and 
if, unfortunately, a war should break out only such 
spiritual qualities will help us win through. 

However, our security is not only in the hands of 
the army, as Tzahal well knows, and Nahal units of 
combatant, pioneering youth are being trained to 
settle and populate the borders. Nor is our security 
the concern of the State of Israel alone, for the 
existence of the State has enriched the life of those 
in the Diaspora and no greater catastrophe could 
befall World Jewry than Israel’s downfall. 


SRAEL’S security depends on immigration, education, 
settlement of the Negev, and on raising the pres- 
tige of the Torah and science, literature and art in 
Israel and upon the achievement of full economic 
independence. 

In the coming decade, development of the Negev 
must be effected by establishing 15-20 central towns 
and numerous self-supporting agricultural settle- 
ments. We shall have to invest millions of pounds of 
State money and an equal amount of private capital 
from Israel and abroad. The settlers will not only be 
new immigrants but also veterans from the North. 
Our first attempts in this direction have proved that 
these dreams will be realized in time. 

The State must now devote much thought and 
energy not only to finding funds but to attracting 
skilled, qualified and pioneering manpower to Israel. 
One of the principal needs of the State is for youth, 
professional people and scientists of this caliber. In 
the free and prosperous countries such as those in 
North and South America, Western Europe and even 
South Africa, deprivation and shortage are no longer 
a source of compulsion. But a new “compulsion” has 
been created by the existence of the State. This factor 
has not been exploited to the full: the great desire to 
participate in the creation of new ways of life hither- 
to unknown anywhere else in the world. The “mir- 
acle” which has turned little Israel into a center of 
attraction and admiration for many new countries 
can become a powerful inducement to the best Jew- 
ish youth of those countries to settle in Israel. We 
should also try and bring young people to study here 
for at least one year — a start has been made already 
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in this direction. With hundreds of thousands of 
students from overseas, studying here in our schools, 
University and at the Technion, there would be noth- 
ing more effective in strengthening mutual ties 
between Israel and the Diaspora and in heightening 
Jewish consciousness outside Israel. 

No less important than security measures is the 
education of new immigrant youth who have come 
here since the establishment of the State. The Law 
of Compulsory Education provides free elementary 
schooling for every child from 6 to 14, but the prob- 
lem is to extend the benefits of higher learning to 
all sections of the population. The young generation, 
born after the birth of the State, share none of the 
wonderful revitalized feelings of change experienced 
by their parents who came in an earlier period. In 
ten or fifteen years the fate of the country will be in 
the hands of this new generation: a small part of 
whom are children of the first founders but the 
majority are children of new immigrants who have 
come to Israel in the past decade. If we do not make 
sure that this generation receives an education which 
will enable it not only to perpetuate the State at its 
present level but to elevate it even higher, we shall 
imperil the destiny of the Jewish nation in its own 
country — a fate no less serious than the threat to 
our security and existence should Tzahal prove in- 
adequate. 

The Arab states can continue their existence not- 
withstanding regimes of dictatorship, feudalism or 
corruption. But the State of Israel has no future if 
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it becomes a Levantine state, nor will it be able ty 
withstand its enemies. This is the greatest dange 
facing us which we can avoid only by maximyy 
efforts towards educating the young generation — 
especially the children from poor and large familie 
The children from poor homes return from sch) 
to one room occupied by eight or ten persons; they 
are compelled to spend most of their time in th 
streets and their school lessons are practically wasted 
We must double the time devoted to teaching they 
children; they must be able to prepare their home. 
work in school under the teacher’s supervision; whe, 
they complete elementary school we must ensure thei 
further education in secondary, trade or agricultur 
schools bringing them to the level of the so-calle 
“‘better-class” children. They must be trained tp 
take their places as leaders in the army, public in. 
stitutions and at the head of new settlements in th: 
Negev and in the North. 

Our system is based on democratic principles: the 
freedom of man and the full equality of rights an¢ 
obligations of every citizen without distinction of 
religion, sex, or nationality. But a serious defect in 
our democratic regime derives from our electoral sys- 
tem which has encouraged the formation of splinter 
groups in our body politic. We have ten different 
political parties in the Knesset, nine of which hav 
only 13 to 17 members. There are parties with no 
chance or prospect of ever forming a Government; 
as such they feel no obligation to subordinate thei 
limited political interests to the over-all needs and 
aims of the State and the nation. This system ha 
led to senseless political dissension and has under- 
mined the national education of the people and hin- 
dered the development of a sense of collective respon- 
sibility both among the Coalition partners and among 
the Opposition parties. We must make every effort 
in the coming Knesset to change the electoral system 
by the introduction of constituency elections which 
would bring about a dual-party system and thereby 
increase the responsibility both of the Government 
and of the Opposition. 


Although our Party is the oldest in the country 
and can count fifty-four years behind it, we are not 
hidebound by past traditions. Our faces are turned 
towards the future and its demands. In the elections 
to the fifth Knesset, our Party must know how to 
present the true facts to the nation — without any 
promises of tax relief or increased services, without 
promising perfection in the country, or that peace 
will be presented to it on a silvevr platter by Nasser. 

We must tell the people the truth — the stark 
truth about the situation of the Jewish nation in the 
Gola and the unique position of the State of Israel, 
with all the difficult tasks of achieving security, eco- 
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nomic independence, education, of establishing con- 
tacts in the international arena and strengthening our 
links with the Jews in the Diaspora. 
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HE ELECTIONS are coming in August and the 
ec: has soberly been putting the finishing 
touches to the amended Election Law. There will be 
no significant changes. New lists will be required to 
make a deposit of IL 5,000, and it becomes a punish- 
able offence for employers not only to seek to force 
persons to vote in a particular way, but also to pre- 
vent them from taking part in electioneering for 
any party, or to oblige them to do so. Most parties 
approve. 

But there is no enthusiasm. The public has lost 
interest in the Lavon “Affair” and its aftermath. 
Four months have passed since it was at its height 
and people’s minds have inevitably returned to con- 
temporary issues. Much of its extraordinary pro- 
minence was due to deliberate newspaper inflation, 
and for the past month and more the papers have 
been occupied with the Eichmann trial besides whose 
incredible and heart-rending drama no artificially 
created issue could possibly hold the attention for 
even five minutes. No attempt has been made to 
exploit the trial for political purposes and it has 
served to restore a sense of proportion. It was argued 
at one time that elections were unthinkable during 
the trial, but, as so often before, the good sense of 
the public was underestimated. The story that has 
emerged from the Beit Ha’am has been too shatter- 
ing to be conducive to anything but a natural rock- 
bottom unity. Nobody, after all, was asked whether 
he voted Mapai or Mapam before he was sent to the 
death factories. 

In this calmer atmosphere the small parties have 
had time to reflect that the size of their Knesset fac- 
tions never varies by more than a seat or two in 
either direction, and that after much effort and ex- 
pense (which they cannot afford) they are likely to 
find themselves back more or less where they are 
now, but with their bolt shot. Further, as recently 
as October, 1959, Mapai scored an unprecedented 
election success, based on the incontrovertible fact 
that people are living better and that the security 
situation is much improved on the frontiers. The 
argument over what went on in 1954 between two 
men neither of whom are now in the government, 
and the echoes of this quarrel really interest only a 
limited number of people while the bulk of the 
population is more concerned with their jobs and 
the schools for their children. 

How then was it possible to force elections upon 


the Government a few months ago? Even then there 
was never any question of a major policy decision 
being involved, but only a matter of personalities 








Elections: No Alternative 


by Lea Ben-Dor 


within Mapai. No opposition party could force elec- 
tions on such an issue in a two-party system: the 
dispute would remain for the party concerned to 
solve for itself. Here we witnessed the anomaly that 
three small parties — Mapam, Ahdut Ha’avoda and 
the Progressives, who together have 22 out of the 
120 seats in the Knesset and out of the 86 of the 
five coalition parties — could withdraw their support 
and thereby force the Government to resign. There 
was no question of their joining with opposition 
groups to form a new Government, of proposing an 
alternative policy on any issue or taking any other 
positive action and every likelihood that in the end 
they would return to a similar Government. 

This is the penalty of coalition Government. If 
the motivation seems hard to understand, it must be 
remembered that since 1948, in the early difficult 
days of the State, there has been little difference of 
opinion on major issues, and certainly not on the 
need for immigration, integration, security and de- 
velopment, though there was some on the economic 
organization best suited to carrying out these aims. 
To maintain their separate identities and keep their 
voters, the coalition parties have more than once 
found themselves forced to exaggerate small differ- 
ences out of all proportion. Under the multi-party 
system a small party’s program need not be tailored 
to actual implementation at any stage, for there is 
no prospect that it will suddenly acquire Government 
responsibility in a “landslide” vote. The program 
takes the form of maximum demands that will at- 
tract public attention. In the current difficulties, cer- 
tainly, the minority parties sought to impress the 
voting public by taking up an intransigent, “inde- 
pendent” stand over the complicated details of the 
“Affair.” This later prevented the leadership of the 
National Religious Party, for instance, from joining 
to rebuild the Government without elections a few 
weeks later. They had painted so black a picture of 
the Government that they were unable to return to 
it when they wanted to do so. This premium on 
political non-cooperation is one of the chief disad- 
vantages of the proportional election system, and it 
has plagued every country that applies it because of 
its apparent mathematical justice. 


HE SIMPLEST way to end this built-in hazard is, 
of course, to change the election system. This 
could be done were Mapai to gain an absolute ma- 
jority in place of the 47 seats it now holds, or else the 
firm support of another party which has serious as- 
pirations to Government. The General Zionists have 








at various times tended to give such support, or at 
least been willing to vote for a clause requiring any 
party to poll a minimum of 10 per cent of all votes 
in order to be eligible to send members to the Knes- 
set. One of the chief opponents of any such scheme 
in the past was the Progressive Party, which declared 
that this was a matter of democratic principle with 
them, on the score that they were themselves a small 
party with a valuable contribution to make to the 
nation’s life. It would thus be difficult for the Liberal 
Party to resuscitate this idea. But it is not impossible 
that the General-Zionist-Progressive merger may in 
itself herald further mergers and a polarization of 
points of view. 


It is clear now that the Progressives, who were 
close to Mapai in general and supporters of Mr. Ben- 
Gurion as Premier in particular, would probably have 
returned to the Government at some stage in the 
recent crisis had not the renewed proposals for a 
merger suddenly been offered. When everybody 
seemed geared for a massive attack on the Mapai 
stronghold the sacrifices involved in the merger paled 
before the bright prospects of becoming part of the 
long-sought “alternative.” For the time being, the 
hoped-for new program and new policy have failed 
to emerge. There are already persistent quarrels over 
seniority on the joint Knesset list; and while the 
Progressives see their liberal principles in danger of 
being eroded by General Zionist ultra-conservatives, 
the latter have become obsessed with the idea that 
the alert intellectuals of the Progressives are getting 
all the key jobs in the new party. 


At the same time it is beginning to dawn on the 
former Progressives that there is no sense to the new 
combination with all its contradictions if it is to go 
meekly back into a Mapai-led coalition. At the mo- 
ment, Mapai has well over three times as many seats 
as the General Zionists and Progressives together, 
and even the most optimistic Liberal would scarcely 
expect to reduce the proportion even to two to one. 
Only if it strikes out for itself, works out an entirely 
new line, and seeks to constitute the “responsible 
Opposition with hopes of becoming a Government,” 
with policies that are meant to be implemented and 
not merely waved at a voter, can the new party hope 
to grow or even survive. But in that case logic will 
demand that it take in Herut as well. The Progres- 
sives’ largely Central European, professional-class 
voters jib at the wild-eyed political romanticism of 
Mr. Menahem Begin and the unsophisticated voters 
he attracts. If there should be a further merger — 
possibly following a Liberal success at the elections 
— some of the Progressives will drop out, and so 
will some of the more extreme Herut followers, but 
there might be the nucleus of a solid anti-socialist, 
private-initiative-first bloc that would yet follow 
roughly the present pattern of Israel aims, if not 
methods. Together these parties today hold a total of 





31 seats in the Knesset, with perhaps another huff 
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dozen to come should the religious parties divid to rely 
once more into their labor and non-labor wings anf} pediati 
align themselves accordingly and would therefop peace it 
have to double their strength before they could fom} Arab n 
a Government. difficult 
That is the picture today, while the State is movin! Wap 
in the direction mapped out in the last years of th ‘# 
Mandate and the early days of independence, anj -* 
epitomized by Mr. Ben-Gurion’s own priorities: jm. pani ; 
migration, security, education for the backward hal}? P xia 
of the population, development of the Negev to mak 0 h 
Lebensraum. These priorities were always based q : oo 
self-determination which, after years of struggl . a 
against British and Arab opponents, proved impos * : ‘ 
sible to achieve without full independence. se 
Independence was sought by all the parties within ~ 
the Yishuv, the Jewish Community in Palestine, by ye 
to some extent for different reasons. Mapam wanted ihe 
more socialism and closer relations with the Easter ve 
bloc; Herut wanted to expand the frontiers; th wae 
religious parties wanted Jewish law. Independenc: ™ 
could be achieved only when Jewish arms were strong The 
enough to defend what had been built against out.) «mph 
side attack without foreign military help. Organiz.} 4 
tion for defense became the key to the entire futur | {om 
of the Zionist structure, which had set out to make} 2nd ‘ 
its way by peaceful means and by offering aid ani} ‘at t 
cooperation to its Arab neighbors and co-citizens > * d 
For a period of years survival hung perpetually in th} t " 
balance, attack always threatened, and the entir selves 
nation, barring perhaps the Communists, were wholly >)" ‘ 
united on the pre-eminent importance of military} th 
security. pect 
There are some early indications that this feeling} 1 
may have begun to change since the Sinai campaign, fashi 
in part because of the military success scored by Is- such 
rael over Egypt, the strongest enemy, and the failure} —_T! 
of any of the other Arab states to take this oppor- | whic 
tunity to make a diversionary attack. The problem{ than 
of the Arab refugees weighs on Israel, not mainly be- | prod 
cause of criticism abroad but because the population | been 
is conscious that, contrary to all reason and humanity, | that 
the Arab states have refused to allow the problem to[ dest: 
solve itself or to be solved by any outside agency | of 1 
such as the U.N. Parallel to this is the problem off of 
the Arab population inside Israel, which lives under | bloc 
certain disabilities as regards movement because of its} ino 
inevitable clandestine contacts with the anti-Israel 
population across the borders. [s 
n 
HERE does not seem to be an answer to either of | mili 
these problems until there is peace with the Arab f Isra 
states, not, that is, if Israel is to maintain self-de- | app 
termination. But since Sinai, since the demonstration | rael 
of Israel’s military superiority that has banished feat | stat 
from the borders, voices have been heard that say § stat 
we should be more conciliatory towards the Arabs fin 
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and then peace will come on its own. We should cease 
to rely on the military factor and seek negotiation, 
mediation, demilitarization, neutralization, achieve 
peace in this way and then all the problems with the 
Arab nations would solve themselves without further 
difficulty. 

Mapam extremists declare that the present Govern- 
ment does not want peace and welcomes tension be- 
cause it is closely linked with a top-heavy military 
apparatus and maintains its grip on the nation by 
this means. Dr. Nahum Goldmann, who indicated 
that he would like to be Foreign Minister as leader 
of the Liberal Party, believes that Russia could be 
persuaded to neutralize its Arab friends in the Middle 
East and to impose peace in this way. Not many of 
those now in the Liberal Party would favor a pro- 
Soviet and thereby automatically anti-Western shift 
of policy, but some feel that relations with the Arabs 
within and without Israel require a new approach 
because what followed up to now has not proved 
successful. 


There is a feeling in other groups that excessive 
emphasis on self-determination will in the long run 
tend to isolate us from other nations, prevent us 
from joining the regional groups that are emerging 
and cut us off from essential contacts. They say 
that the days of rigid, “Ben-Gurionist” independence 
are drawing to an end and that we must now seek 
out more flexible policies allowing us to align our- 
selves more closely with other nations, that we must 
join a group, a bloc, an area, that our natural group 
is that of the Middle East, and that we must ex- 
pect to pay some price in independence for the 
favor of being accepted. Ben-Gurionism is old- 
fashioned, they say. The world has moved past 
such absolute standards. 


The most interesting aspect of this point of view, 
which exists among some of the young people rather 
than the middle-aged, is that it is first of all a 
product of the great feeling of security that has 
been generated in the past years, and the conviction 
that Israel is no longer in any danger of being 
destroyed by an Arab attack. It is also a reflection 
of the tightness of Israel’s borders and the desire 
of some of the younger generation to break the 
blockade of our frontiers and roam freely—at least 
in our own part of the world. 


JN THE last resort, it is also an illusion. There is 

no indication that Russia is interested in de- 
militarizing the Middle East in order to safeguard 
Israel. On the contrary, the U.S.S.R. uses carefully 
apportioned demonstrations of hostility towards Is- 
ral as a form of bribe and reward for the Arab 
states. Equally, there is no indication that the Arab 
states would be willing to make peace with Israel 
in return for concessions with regard to refugees, 
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or, in fact, for any reason at all. None of the left- 
wing parties that cultivate Arab opinion inside Israel 
have ever succeeded in obtaining recognition of 
their efforts from any responsible leader in an Arab 
country. No Arab nationalist inside Israel has ever 
indicated that what he seeks is merely the end of 
travel restrictions and not the return of Arab rule 
in at least those sections of Israel inhabited largely 
by Arabs, if not the abolition of Israel. When Mapam 
makes offers and promises in this direction, they 
are careful to leave these quite unspecific and to 
add “when circumstances permit.” In fact, no al- 
ternative policy with regard to the Arab nations 
is in sight, nor can one be expected until there is 
some basic willingness in the Arab countries to 
accept Israel’s existence and begin to negotiate for 
favorable conditions. Nobody can say when that 
will be but on the day when Israel’s strength is 
such that Egypt sees no further hope of destroying 
us we shall undoubtedly be a long step closer to peace. 

Some of the groups that believe peace with the 
Arabs can be brought about simply because we wish 
it also believe that it is possible to enlist the aid 
of some outside power for this purpose—either the 
West or the East, according to their alignment. 
It is doubtful whether we have yet reached this 
point. A mature nation whose identity is fully estab- 
lished in its own knowledge and that of others 
can enter into close bonds with others without fear 
of losing its directions. At a critical moment during 
the last war Churchill could offer France a per- 
manent, total, indissoluble partnership, knowing 
that England would still remain England, made 
stronger by an ally. Israel is far from having achieved 
such maturity. Immigrants arrive steadily, and great 
influxes of immigration may still be in store that 
will change the face of the nation. Half the country 
is not settled yet. Half the population does not 
know its own language fully. We do not know 
whether in the end we shall be religious or irreligious, 
or find some way to differ peacefully on this ques- 
tion. We do not know what the ultimate relations 
with the minorities will be. We do not know how 
the different sections of the Jewish population will 
merge and in which direction they will develop. 
There is no permanent face to the nation because it 
is not yet assembled, and has not yet come to terms 
with the Jews who will remain in other countries. 
So amorphous a body cannot enter into the deep 
or permanent relations with other countries that 
are developing in Europe. If the nation is to preserve 
its own individuality and contribute its own par- 
ticular genius, then it must continue to cultivate 
self-determination for a further period of years, 
perhaps decades. It cannot yet accept the control 
or sponsorship of either West or East. 

This struggle for our identity has been fought 
with success during the past decades, not least by 
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Mr. Ben-Gurion himself, for whom the specific 
character of the Jewish people has always been 
one of the primary factors in building the Israel 
nation. If it seems easier for some people now to 


The Angel and the Wolf 


by Philip Gillon 


N INDIAN poet of great sensitivity and imagina- 

tion, Dom Moraes, winner of the Hawthornden 
Prize for poetry, told me that he found both poetry 
and dramatic justice in the bringing of Eichmann 
to trial in Israel and in the form that the trial has 
taken. This is a profound and correct interpretation. 
In a sense the Jewish State of 1948 may be said 
to have arisen on the ashes of Auschwitz, and Eich- 
mann would have escaped trial if Israel had not 
been created. There is also much of the majesty 
of great verse in the quiet panoply of justice in 
the courtroom in Jerusalem, with its disciplined 
judges and officials, its impersonal police guards sit- 
ting on either side of the man in the glass cage. 
The proceedings move with the stately ceremony of 
a great Greek tragedy or of a classical ballet. 

Certain woolly-minded internationalists have ar- 
gued that Israel has no right to try Eichmann; they 
have urged earnestly, though vaguely, that he should 
be brought before an international tribunal. This 
suggestion would be unacceptable for practical rea- 
sons—no such tribunal exists and it is clearly im- 
possible to constitute one. When the issue came 
before the United Nations because of Argentina’s 
protest against the kidnapping of Eichmann, there 
was ample opportunity for the members of the United 
Nations to suggest the establishment of an inter- 
national court, and it is significant that no country 
mooted such an idea. The Nuremberg Tribunal 
was set up by former allies judging their erstwhile 
enemies and has long since been dissolved (together 
with many of those alliances and enmities). The 
Hague Court deals only with international legal 
disputes between nations and not with crimes against 
humanity. But, even if the practical difficulties of 
anybody other than Israel trying Eichmann were 
not overwhelming, critics of the trial have failed 
to appreciate the basic harmony of the alleged killer 
appearing before an Israel court. This is a vindication 
of humanity, a proof that the mills of justice exist 
despite Auschwitz and the Nazis, even though they 
may grind slowly. 

For me the most important aspect of the trial 
is the assertion of this principle of justice in cir- 
cumstances where vengeance was expected by many 
and might even have been understandable. Richard 
Crossman expressed his fears before the trial that 
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say the work is done, that from now on we mush 
take the path of least resistance, that indicates only 
how far we have already come and not that we hgy 
indeed reached the journey’s end. 


it would be a case of “an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe’ 
Nothing could be further from the truth: there ; 
not the slightest element of tribal vengeance jy 
the trial of Adolf Eichmann. Israelis of all ethni 
backgrounds, sexes and ages follow the proceeding 
with horror, revulsion and determination that such 
things should never happen again to Jews, bu 
they betray no sign of a lynch-law psychology. Eve 
survivors of the camps are in complete agreement 
now that it was necessary to bend over backward; 
to give Eichmann a fair trial. Nobody talks of the 
desirability of ending Eichmann’s life with a quick 
bullet rather than having three judges determin 
his destiny after sifting the evidence adduced w 
decide whether the prosecution has proved its cas 
beyond a shadow of doubt. 

Anybody with a legal background will glory 
in the application of the principle that ten guilty 
men should go free to avoid any danger that on 
innocent man should be condemned. This is th 
whole basis of democratic freedom and belief in 
individual liberty which the Nazis repudiated. Blan- 
ket condemnation of nations or classes irrespective 
of individual merits or demerits is the greatest of 


all dangers to the human spirit. The scrupulous | 


observance of due judicial processes in the Eichmann 
trial ensures for the individual the rights that the 
Nazis denied to millions and tried to make perpetual. 

Thus the Eichmann trial, far from being an 


example of the Mosaic precept of an eye for an eye, | 


is really an embodiment of the principles underlying 
that magnificent chapter in Genesis in which Ab- 
raham bargains with God for the inhabitants of 


Sodom and Gemorrah. “Wilt thou also destroy the | 


righteous with the wicked?” Abraham demands 
of God; he bargains with the Almighty until He 
concedes that He has no right to condemn thes 
cities even if there are only ten righteous men in 
them. In other words, we have here the first state- 
ment of the theory that it is better that the guilty 
should escape if thereby the innocent are not con- 
demned: and that even God must recognize the 
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right to individual judgment instead of mass punish- 
ment. The extermination of Jews, or gypsies, of 
kulaks, or Nazis, or any person, without individual 
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and scrupulous trial, is forbidden to God as well 
as man. 


1 Is a misconception, therefore, to consider the 
Fichmann trial an indictment of anti-Semitism, 


or of the Nazis, or of the indifference of the world 


to Jewish suffering; it is not an inquiry into the 
causes of anti-Semitism. As Judge Moshe Landau, 
whose conduct of the case has been magnificent, 
has repeatedly emphasized, this is the trial of one 
man, Adolf Eichmann: it is not a show trial or a 
commission to establish history. Nevertheless, despite 
Judge Landau’s efforts, terrifying descriptions of 
the holocaust have poured out from the mouths of 
witnesses. As the horrifying recital of cruelties 
and bestialities goes on, all eyes turn to the bald 
and bespectacled man who was trapped because he 
took flowers to his wife on their anniversary. What 
inspired these orgies of sadism? 

Cruelty was no new invention of the Nazis. Since 
the dawn of history men have obliterated each other 
in a vast variety of ingenious ways. The cross, the 
rack, the thumb-screw, the auto da fé, the gallows 
and the pyramids of skulls dominate the pages of 
history. Even genocide was not a creation of the 
mad mind of Adolf Hitler. The Mongols, the 
Spaniards and the whites have also wiped out com- 
plete peoples. It is even doubtful whether the 
efficiency of the Nazis was much greater than that 
displayed by Tamerlaine six hundred years ago. As 
Robert Louis Stevenson has pointed out, Atilla the 
Hun and the spring lambkin belong to a bewildering 
order of contrasts which it is almost impossible for 
the mind to assimilate. This is perhaps the most 
terrifying aspect of the Eichmann trial. Every man, 
as he looks at the accused, must ask himself, “Is 
there the slightest danger that there, but for the 
grace of God, go I?” 

It is arguable, given the unique circumstances in 
which Eichmann operated—the insane leader to whom 
he was fanatically dedicated and bound by an 
oath, the ruthless state and iron discipline which 
meant death for disobedience—that he had no al- 
ternative but to balance his ledgers of death? In 
the super-state which has come to exist both in the 
West and in the East, how does the petty indi- 
vidual preserve values which are rejected by the 
state? If millions of Jews put up with so many 
indignities and such suffering rather than face cer- 
tain death by mass risings, how could a Nazi official 
be expected to disobey his Fihrer? There seems 
to have been a terrifying will to obey orders which 
brought virtuous and killers in a sinister partnership, 
a ritual of death worship in which all participated. 

This, of course, is the crucial argument of the 
defense. It is quite true that the prosecution is pro- 
ducing evidence to rebut the claim that Eichmann 
was only a helpless cog in a great machine, and is 
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trying to prove that he normally practised and 
enjoyed sadistic excesses. But, assuming for the 
argument that the defense of being a petty clerk 
can be proved, and Eichmann can show that he was 
obeying orders without volition or choice, what would 
be the effects on our attitude to him? 

It is clear that in law this argument of merely 
obeying orders does not constitute a defense where 
a man was ordered to commit palpably revolting 
acts, although it can be argued in mitigation of 
sentence. This principle is long established in English 
and American jurisprudence: no man should obey 
an order which is clearly revolting to him as a 
human being. But, can there be justification outside 
the letter of the law for the conduct of an Eichmann 
in a modern society? It is suggested that he is no 
different from the men who dropped the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and who ob- 
literated hundreds of thousands of innocent men, 
women and children, without giving them the benefit 
of individual judgment. 

The distinction is that the dropping of the bombs 
was an act of war designed to bring the War to 
a speedy end and thereby to save millions of lives. 
The mass extermination of the Jews was parallel 
to the main German war effort and even involved 
sacrifices of much-needed transport: it was an in- 
dulgence in maniacal and fanatical sadism for their 
own sake. Yet the conclusion does emerge that even 
in times of war men have no right to suspend their 
individual consciences and to leave all judgment to 
their superiors. Just as the Eichmann trial hallows 
the principle of the individual’s right to judicial 
process and the presumption of innocence until 
proved guilty, so it also establishes that no individual 
can hide from his own responsibility under the 
shelter of his duty to the state. In Shakespeare’s 
Henry V the soldiers on the night before the Battle 
of Agincourt say that the king must account for 
their lives, their sins, and their consciences: the 
temptation to adopt this attitude is even greater 
in the all-powerful, Machiavellian states of today. 

There is thus a lesson for all men in the Eichmann 
trial. Moral responsibility is as indivisible as the 
right to trial and cannot be suspended. Each man 
must shape his own conduct and cannot hide behind 
the determinism of the state. 


NE OTHER aspect of the trial must disturb us. 
There was clearly a sexual element in the vast 
orgies of sadism and masochism described by the 
witnesses. There is a tendency in the modern com- 
munity, with its belief in the United Nations, service 
clubs, Mother’s Day and Big Brothers, to treat man 
as a saccharine lover of the good, free from all 
aggressions. It is not without significance that current 
pornography stresses tortures and brutality even 
more than sex (following the horrifying evidence 
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has a prurient fascination). The repeated assertion 
that a civilized people must love everybody stores 
up dangerous repressions such as burst out in Ger- 
many in so hideous a form. Day after day one hears 
at the trial the bewildered question: “How could so 
civilized a people as the Germans have been such 
beasts?” 

Let us face the reality: man, made only “a 
little lower than the angels,” according to the 
Psalms, is also “a wolf to man.” As William James 


The Path to Peace 


by Shimon Peres 


AS IsRAEL enters her Bar Mitzva year the country’s 

defense policies are under attack, both at home 
and abroad. Perhaps as an aftermath of the disputes 
that arose in connection with the “Lavon Affair,” 
critics from other paties have savagely attacked the 
administration of the Army; at the same time there 
is some apathy and overconfidence, following the 
Sinai Campaign, which ignores the massive armament 
program of the Egyptians. In world councils, there 
seems to be an idea that Israel might be put under 
pressure to accept some or all of the Arab refugees 
as a conciliatory gesture. 

Mr. Dean Acheson once declared that “systematic 
foreign and defense policies are those which change 
systematically with changes in the political scene.” 
The necessity for Israel to defend herself against the 
Arabs remains unaltered; but there have been 
changes in the conception of the means by which 
the State is to be safeguarded. Recent events both 
inside and outside Israel have produced a minority 
opinion that Israel’s entire conception of her rela- 
tionship with the Arabs should be reviewed, that it 
is possible to find some new formula which would 
bring peace to the area. 

There are two conditions for an attack by one 
nation upon another—the wish to attack and the 
ability to do so. Russia has the ability to attack 
Finland but no desire; Formosa would like to attack 
Communist China but has not the strength to do so. 
The Arab attitude to Israel falls into the second 
category: all the indications are that the Arab coun- 
tries are anxious to invade Israel but doubt their 
ability to win the war. Can we overcome the Arab 
desire to attack us and, if not, how are we to prevent 
their doing so? 

Some contend that Israel would overcome all her 
difficulties by abandoning her present defense policy 
or by taking back Arab refugees, or by providing 
an Arab corridor through Israel from Jordan to 
Sinai, or by reducing her dependence on France. 
It has even been suggested that it might be worth 
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has said, Man is the only beast of prey which prep 
systematically on its own species. No amount ¢ 
pious declarations of horror or outbursts of Weepiny 
will change this aspect of human nature: the problen 
is to sublimate aggressions into beneficial chann¢) 
instead of denying their existence until they buy) 
out in some ghastly excess. The ultimate lesson of 
the Eichmann trial is that all men of good will mug) 
search for such sublimations if it is never to happef 
again. 


while to yield on the need for the existence of ; 
Jewish state by agreeing to form a bi-national state, 
The underlying theory is that peace can be bought 
by making concessions. 


‘THE FIRST POINT to consider is whether the Araby 

attitude to Israel is determined by this country’ 
policy or by other reasons of their own. In other 
words, is Israel able to change Nasser’s attitude by. 
conciliatory gesture or are these attitudes determined 
by factors completely independent of this country? 
Is Nasser building up his own military machine and 
stirring up the Arab masses with propaganda be- 
cause of his concern for the Arab refugees and his 
desire to have a passage across the Negev? Or is he 


driven by an egotistical ambition to prove himself 


“the greatest Arab since Mohammed,” with a cor- 
responding determination to build a renewed Arab 
empire stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf? Clearly, if the latter motives are 
behind Nasser’s hostility towards Israel, peace can- 
not be obtained by concessions with respect to the 
refugees or by a passage across the country, any more 
than Chamberlain succeeded in appeasing Hitler by 
giving him the Sudetenland. 

The U.A.R. could bring an early end to the arma 
ment race and to martial law if it changed its at- 
titude to Israel. The problem of the refugees could 
be resolved easily and quickly with the aid of capital 
investment and by settling them in the vast unpopu- 
lated Arab regions. Arabs could have passage over 
Israeli territory just as Belgians can traverse Holland, 
if the attitude towards Israel were the same as those 
between the Benelux countries. Critics of military 
government in Arab areas of Israel forget that mar- 
tial law exists throughout Egypt and Syria—in fact, 
there can be no comparison between the mild restric- 
tions and military law obtaining in Israel and the 
savage suppression of all freedom in the surrounding 
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that concession from Israel; they want nothing less 
than the complete destruction of the Jewish State. 
One may drink tea or coffee with an Egyptian in 
Florence, but one cannot shut one’s eyes to the re- 
peated declarations of Egypt that the national pur- 
pose of the U.A.R. is to destroy Israel and not just to 


Those who propose concessions seem to think that 
, conciliatory attitude will create a new atmosphere 
leading towards peace. Concessions do create a cer- 
tain atmosphere—though not always the desired one; 
they also create facts and precedents. It is, therefore, 
necessary to examine each proposed concession on 
its merits. 


uRING the last discussion in Israel’s Knesset on 

foreign policy two separate proposals were made 
for settling the issue of the refugees. A member of 
Mapam suggested that Israel declare her readiness 
to take some of the Arab refugees after arrangements 
for peace; a repicsentative of Herut proposed that 
Israel declare her readiness to absorb refugees pro- 
vided she receive the territory upon which they are 
settled. It is not quite clear whether these programs 
were intended to serve as genuine programs or to 
display tactical ingenuity with an eye to placating 
world opinion concerned about the fate of the refu- 
gees. If the proponents of the proposals meant them 
only as tactical maneuvers, they underestimate the 
world’s statesmen. Anyone can tell the difference 
between “hocus-pocus” and real conciliation. The 
audience watching the magician’s act know quite 
well, however fascinated they may be, that the ma- 
gician can put back the head he has “sawn off” but 
cannot really restore the dead to life. 

If Israel is really ready to take back some of the 
refugees after peace—as Mapam suggests—critics 
may ask with some justification why Israel should 
not reverse the process. In other words, why should 
she not take back ‘some of the refugees” before 
peace. Quite possibly the other side to the negoti- 
ations (not necessarily the Arabs) would like to 
know the numerical number of this “some.” A 
hundred thousand or hundreds of thousands? An 
offer to take back 100,000 refugees was once turned 
down. If Nasser realizes that his aggression has 
achieved results, why should he hold his hand after- 
wards and not try to get still more by even more 
aggressive demands. ‘The refugees do not constitute 
a political burden to him but rather a_ political 
advantage. 

With regard to Herut’s proposal, the others may 
well ask: if taking back of the refugees is only a 
question of territorial space (and not concern for 
independence), why not put the refugees in the 
unpopulated areas of Israel? Why leave them on 
the Gaza Strip, crowded with refugees in a small 
space? Apparently, Herut’s proposal is meant to 
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frighten those who demand the return of the refugees 
by counter-demands for added territory, but there 
is a risk that a completely different impression will 
be gained and that it will be thought that Herut 
supports the absorption of the refugees in principle 
and only wants negotiations about territorial space. 
The representative of Herut hinted that our de- 
mands for territory would in time justify our taking 
it and keeping it by force, as if territorial acquisition, 
or refraining from such acquisition, depended on the 
presence or absence of specific reasons declared in 
advance. We are left with the impression that 
Herut’s proposal is not intended as a solution for 
the refugee problem but as lip service to its past 
ideology. 


The existence of the refugee problem is not due 
to lack of a moral approach on the part of Israel, 
but rather to such lack on the part of the Arabs. As 
the Foreign Minister has pointed out, Israel has al- 
ready absorbed as many Jewish refugees from Arab 
countries as there are Arabs who fled from Israel. It 
is surely reasonable to suppose that the hundreds of 
thousands of Arab refugees can be settled in areas 
eighty times the size of Israel itself, while the Jewish 
refugees have to be settled on the eightieth part of 
Arab territory. It must be remembered that the 
Arab refugees are not the only refugees since World 
War II—70 million people fled from various coun- 
tries. All of them found new homes: few refugees 
ever succeeded in going back. The settlement of 
the Arab refugees in their new countries is far easier 
than in Israel. 


Israel is quite unable to absorb the Arab refugees, 
unless she is prepared to transfer the danger from 
beyond her borders into her very heart, and to ex- 
change a major problem for a far more serious one. 
This truth must be hammered home. It is far more 
important than political or moral pretensions, for 
true ethics are based on truth. 


HERE has also been talk of granting a passage 

through the Negev, joining Egypt and Jordan. 
This only goes to prove that all these proposals are 
no more than empty talk and are not really intended 
to seek peace. From such proposals it would appear 
that peace cannot exist in our region because Nasser 
and Hussein are cut off from each other. If indeed 
there is any love lost between them I should think 
it is a love which grows from separation: Hussein 
would certainly say that distance lends enchantment 
to his view of Nasser. 


We are taken to task, in somewhat vaguer terms, 
about Israel’s endeavors to acquire arms. While 
balanced armaments can certainly outweigh Arab 
designs to attack us, and most people admit that 
we need arms, some feel that our close relations with 
countries supplying us hinder us from achieving 
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friendship elsewhere. If anyone knows of other 
sources for obtaining arms please let him enumerate 
them. If we are accused of secrecy, let these accusers 
avoid any secrecy on their part and divulge their 
alternative sources: we should be delighted to avail 
ourselves of them. 

The Government of Israel has proposed disarma- 
ment in the Middle East, but this was peremptorily 
dismissed by those who receive ammunition and by 
those supplying them, even though these suppliers 
call enthusiastically for immediate world disarma- 
ment. As long as we are not in sight of the realiza- 
tion of part of Isaiah’s prophecy about beating 
swords into ploughshares, we cannot console our- 
selves with the thought that the wolf can be brought 
to live peacefully side by side with the lamb. 

The acquisition of arms for Israel is one of the 
central problems of the State, perhaps even the main 
one. Modern planes, tanks, and submarines are to- 
day manufactured only by a few world states, and 
practically every one of these states has its own in- 
terests or is bound to consider the attitudes of the 
Arab and Moslem world. If one of these countries 
had decided to supply Israel with modern planes we 
can be sure that it does so despite these factors. 


The Army: Israel's 
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Obviously they are not interested in having the x. 
rangements made public. No one wants to aroyy 


opposition which can endanger the supply of arm 


to Israel. 
We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those coup. 


tries who are ready to inconvenience themselyes— 
perhaps to take even worse risks—because they cop. | 
sider that Israel has a right to existence. It is unfair | 


to criticize these countries because of their under. 
standing and consideration for us. 

Under present conditions, Israel’s endeavors ty 
promote its stability and to increase its power of 
checking aggression are the only basic means of 
preventing war in the Middle East. If Israel is not 
able to check the Arabs, they will never voluntarily 
hold themselves in check. 

It is far simpler to preach peace than to work for 
the prevention of war. We all long for peace, but 
the right way to ensure this for the Middle East js 
not, unfortunately, by concessions. Possibly, in 
time, the Arabs’ inability to attack will turn into: 
readiness to make peace. Till then, we must make 
sure that the Arab desire for war will be offset by 
their knowledge of Israel’s ability to defend herself. 
There is no easy road to peace. 


School for Citizens 


by Avraham Tzivion 


MODERN army has to aim at certain fundamen- 

tal objectives. The training of soldiers must be 
done on all levels, land, sea and air, and even under 
the most difficult conditions of siege, isolation, dep- 
rivation and exhaustion. In order to accustom the 
soldier to battle under these conditions, the training 
program and way of life must be such as to achieve 
the right mental attitude and perfect physical fitness. 
This entails a relatively long period of training to 
make him fully acquainted with the science of war- 
fare and to enable him to withstand situations of 
extreme pressure—developing his character and 
strength of resistance to the utmost. 

With the improved technical instruments of mod- 
ern warfare, an army must train its soldiers to 
handle equipment in field conditions and under fire, 
and their effective use demands a technical under- 
standing which is not easily learnt. Although on 
the battlefield, the actual fighting depends on the 
advanced technical knowledge of the soldiers, the 
method of their training, organization, and the qual- 
ity of the prearranged plans, there is no doubt that 
the ultimate outcome depends on the spirit, the ob- 
stinacy, determination, ingenuity, morale and the 
burning faith in the justice of their cause, displayed 
at the height of battle by the soldiers themselves 
and their commanders. 


The power of an army to repel an attack is of 


fundamental importance in curbing the aggressive | 


designs of the enemy. This power of resistance is 
achieved, in the first place, by the army’s record of 
victories—particularly if these are still within living 
memory; in other words, by the reputation it has 


created for itself; and also by its appearance, its pub- | 


lic display of force in maneuvers, parades and re- 
cruitment campaigns. In no one of such tasks is 
Tzahal—the Israel Defense Forces—intrinsically dif- 
ferent from any other army. For each and every 
one is feverishly intent on increasing the fighting 
ability of its men, the potency of its weapons and 
the shock strength of its different divisions, in order 
to have a strong fighting force and a powerful deter- 
rent to its enemies. The unique feature of Tzahal, 
setting it apart from other armies, may at first 
glance appear to be a purely civilian one, but on 
examination it proves to be an important security 
measure: the absorption of new immigrants and their 
integration within the new society of Israel. 


VERY army has its own particular social structure 
and, because of the varied human elements exist- 
ing together under specific social conditions of stress 
and strain, there must inevitably be individual prob- 
lems. Military authorities in a democratic society 
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cannot ignore these human problems and have sought 
to overcome them by paying special attention to 
the social, spiritual and material claims of each 
soldier. Thus, there are religious, welfare and edu- 
cational institutions among the soldiers to cater for 
individual and personal needs. They have, however, 
no social or national ideology and are concerned only 
in helping in a personal way, as a form of protection 
and support, smacking somewhat of philanthropy 
and motivated by the same essential democratic prin- 
ciples which acknowledge the fundamental rights of 
a man in his civilian life. 

In Tzahal, education and welfare are not con- 
sidered as affecting only a particular soldier, to be 
solved when presented by him personally, nor as his 
particular privilege. Tzahal sees it as a duty of the 
army and one of its foremost concerns, no less than 
any others, and this is demonstrated by the inclusion 
of educational subjects in the regular syllabus of the 
army and in its type of training. 


To a large extent its broad-scale educational pro- 
gram is intended for the benefit of the large number 
of recruits who are new immigrants and also for 
quite a number who although four, five or even ten 
years in the country have not yet struck roots. By 
means of Israel’s Law of Compulsory Education no 
efforts are spared to help newcomers adjust them- 
selves to their new way of life; but the gap between 
what is done and what has still to be done is wide. 
For this reason, a “new immigrant” is not necessarily 
one just recently arrived. Because of inability to 
find his place in Israel society, to strike roots, be- 
cause of emotional estrangement and ideological dif- 
ferences, it is vital to teach him the language of the 
country—not only so that he will understand orders. 
In this case, the language is not merely a means of 
communication but the most powerful instrument 
for overcoming the difficulties of adaptation and of 
narrowing the gap between the new and veteran 
citizens. A language is the means by which a person 
can absorb the culture of his nation and its creative 
works, inbibe its set of values and aspirations and 
identify himself with its fate, learn to love his coun- 
try and strengthen his personal ties and national 
consciousness. And so whole divisions of Tzahal 
may be found starting their day’s training with 
language study. Instead of obstacle sprinting in the 
field, instead of bayonet drill, hundreds of soldiers 
start the day at their desks armed with pencils and 
battling with the difficulties of learning. At night, 
they can be found gathered round the campfire or 
in the reading-room listening to a talk about the 
country, geographical or historical, or hearing about 
current events, political and international affairs, the 
progress of our enemies and latest developments in 
science and society. These talks seek to fill the 
ideological vacuum and broaden the education of 
the soldier, making him more keenly aware of his 
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surroundings and of his role as a citizen and widen- 
ing his intellectual horizon. 

A law has been passed making completion of ele- 
mentary schooling compulsory in the army and this 
affects quite a number of the recruits for whom 
concentrated courses and special evening classes are 
provided. At the end of their studies, usually co- 
inciding with their term of army service, each one 
receives a certificate that he has completed the State’s 
elementary school. This certificate is recognized by 
the Department of Education. The army likewise 
enables the soldiers to acquire a variety of trades 
and they can also follow up one of the vocational 
courses available for them on leaving the army. The 
courses are organized by the Ministry of Defense in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Labor. 


fr 3s in the army that the true meaning of the 

integration and mixing of the various communities 
is found. In one tent there may be a number of 
soldiers from various countries with absolutely dif- 
ferent kinds of mentality, habits, reactions and ways 
of thought. Bed beside bed for a period of two 
and a half years, there may be a boy from Yemen 
with boys from Morocco, Persia, Iraq, Poland, Ru- 
mania and a sabra from Petach Tikva or Ein Harod 
—all sharing one roof. They will have to live to- 
gether, will speak the same army slang and will eat 
the same army food, do the same exercises and be 
punished by the same code: their common fate in 
new and sometimes difficult surroundings will bring 
them together. In time estrangement and suspicion 
will disappear and, as a result of developing a mu- 
tual understanding, they may come to like each 
other. In the army there can be no class distinctions 
or favoritism. The sole standard of judging a man 
is an objective appraisal of his personal achievements, 
ability and talents. 

However, even though within the army frame- 
work the atmosphere is most appropriate and con- 
ducive to such an educational and social system, it 
would be a mistake to assume that these problems 
can be left to their own solution. Education dares 
not leave anything to chance. There must always be 
a clearly defined purpose and this is the reason why 
in Tzahal there is the categorical demand for a re- 
lationship of sympathy, understanding and respect 
between the officers and their men. The old way 
of armies of the world “breaking in the civilian” 
is unacceptable in Tzahal and its way is to “produce 
a good citizen” and to prepare him for life. 

Obviously, from the point of view of humanity, 
this is most creditable, but its value is strengthened 
by other reasons. For instance, most of the “new 
immigrant” soldiers can under no circumstances be 
termed “citizens” in the full sense of the word. 
Their experiences of life, often under conditions of 
deprivation, illiteracy, poverty and bitterness, and 
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their difficulties in getting used to the new life in 
Israel, have certainly done little to make good citizens 
of them or instil in them a feeling of personal obliga- 
tion, discipline, restraint or social solidarity. There 
can be no “breaking in” of a civilian when these 
soldiers do not even remotely live up to the definition 
of what a civilian really is. This led Tzahal to its 
decisive educational system: to build instead of to 
break, to instil qualities of good citizenship in each 
soldier, to form his character and personality; for 
“a good citizen is a good soldier.” 

This is substantiated by research on modern war- 
fare and examination of new developments in mili- 
tary tactics and the use of new weapons. Modern 
warfare will be conducted with forces dispersed over 
wide areas and in the heat of battle the distance 
between one soldier and the next will seem like eter- 
nity. At times, the soldier will be called upon to 
act in small patrols and sometimes even to penetrate 
alone beyond enemy lines against the pressure of the 
latest weapons. Only a soldier who has a firm belief 
in his national and social way of life will have a 
source of moral courage to draw upon and will try 


to fulfill his duty. 


THis educational ideal necessitates a special evalu- 

ation of the character of the commander and his 
relations with his men. Every officer is firmly in- 
culcated with the doctrine that he is the guide and 
mentor of his soldiers. He is not, as was once the 
case, engaged only in training a soldier to fulfill 
certain limited functions but is concerned with each 
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man as an entity. Each officer in Tzahal must ther. 
fore not only be trained in military science but mug 


be endowed with personal qualities, a high morjf 


sense, intelligence and fortitude in order to be abh 
to fulfill his tasks. 
crease the abilities of its officers; they have many 
useful handbooks and guides, and receive instruction 
from headquarters; attend seminars, courses and 
symposia conducted by educators and _ sociologisy 
from the universities and by experienced officers, 
The soldier is considered as a person and not a Cog 
in the machine and his officer is always ready t 
advise and help him; Tzahal sees nothing improper 
in officers and men mixing on all levels; on the con. 
trary, it considers it most beneficial for mutual re. 
lations; but it expects an officer “to have qualities, 
character, moral virtues and to conduct himself in 
such a manner that the soldier will look up to him 
with trust and respect even if the officer be shorter 
in stature.” 

Theoretical ideas cannot always be so easily put 
into effect. There are many obstacles to be over. 
come, but to Tzahal’s credit it must be said that no 
effort is spared to realize these principles and to 
achieve them. When we consider the thousands of 
demobilized soldiers streaming each year into all 
walks of civilian life, to settlements, industry, trade, 
the teaching professions and office work, after two 
and a half years in such an atmosphere, it will be 
appreciated what a valuable contribution is made by 
Tzahal toward creating the new social fabric of the 
State and determining its character. 


The Schoolboy and His Satchel 


by Rex Dalny 


_— STRIKE by the secondary-school teachers in 
Israel has come to an end, and the “whining 
schoolboy with his satchel” has ended his unexpected 
holiday and has gone back to school. Israelis hope 
that this has ended the dreariest of all labor disputes, 
in which the victims were the children. Now that 
the rather drab problem of pay is out of the way, 
parents and educators are turning their attention to 
the more interesting question of whether the system 
of secondary-school education in Israel is adequate 
for the changing needs of the country and the era. 
Israel inherited almost no tradition of high-school 
education from the pre-State period. The burden 
of providing primary-school teaching fell on the 
Jewish institutions, as the Mandatory Government 
concentrated largely on Arab education. These Jewish 
institutions were dominated by certain principles: 
on the one hand, there was the religion of labor, 
with its emphasis on the return to the land and the 


glorification of physical labor, while, on the other 
hand, the religious had behind them many genera- 
tions of the heder. Whatever secondary-school edu- 
cation was available was provided by private sources 
and was not controlled or planned by the central 
authorities. The standards of these private schools 


were high and many great teachers entered their | 
services. But the educational objectives varied con- | 


siderably. The sabra youth had before it the vision 
of the kibbutz or Palmach, and many of the finest 
of them never finished their formal education because 
of the needs of Jewish self-defense. Those who were 
destined to enter the sciences finished their schooling 
abroad. Agricultural high schools and classes in the 
kibbutzim provided about 80 per cent of the second- 
ary-school teaching available in 1948. 

This lack of secondary-school education did not 
matter as much as might have been expected because 
the country was receiving a steady flow of immi- 


Tzahal spares no effort to inf 
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grants from Western Europe who had been adequate- 
ly educated. Such private high-schools as existed 
were also dominated by the European gymnasium 
tradition, and this influence, tempered by the needs 
of the Jewish renascence, has set the mold ever since. 

After the State was established, the Government 
began to concern itself more and more with the pro- 
vision of adequate secondary-school training. In 
most cases, this was administered as a matter of con- 
venience through the municipalities; but in principle 
the State was assuming responsibility for extending 
education beyond the age of fourteen. This re- 
mained extraordinarily expensive for the parent, but 
great efforts were made to help the poorer sections 
of the populations by means of state scholarships 
awarded on means tests. 

The syllabus was that established by the traditions 
previously mentioned—European plus Judaism. The 
great question facing educators today is whether this 
curriculum is suitable for Israel in the Sputnik Age. 
Many people contend that the sciences are featured 
far too inadequately and that the strictly Jewish 
subjects are far too prominent. They question the 
value of dedicating so many hours to the Bible, 
Biblical history and the Talmud, when new and fas- 
cinating worlds are being opened daily by the scien- 
tists. It is argued that the emphasis on the humani- 
ties and the comparative backwardness of scientific 
instruction are opposed to modern ideas of educa- 
tion and are even unsuited to the vital strategic 
needs of a small state besieged by millions of enemies. 
It has been said repeatedly by Ben-Gurion and others 
that Israel can survive only by pitting the quality 
of her scientists and leaders against the Arab weight 
of numbers. Cynics question the value of skill in 
Talmudical debate in an age when electrons are being 
fused and satellites circle the globe. 


HESE ARGUMENTS, of course, are neither new nor 

confined to Israel. Already, before World War I, 
men like Shaw and Wells were ridiculing the teaching 
of Latin and Greek in English schools. Although 
some of their arguments have been negated by time, 
it is of considerable value to investigate the theories 
of these believers in utopias manufactured by science 
and dominated by enlightened  scientist-despots. 
The vision was of a society freed by mechanical 
hands from the primordial curse and run by in- 
fallible, highly-trained scientists instead of by 
bumbling politicians. It is true that Wells lost this 
optimistic belief in a benevolent science shortly be- 
fore he died, and Shaw’s superman was caricatured 
in a most terrifying manner by the mad dictators of 
Germany and Russia. Aldous Huxley and George 
Orwell were more accurate prophets. But it is worth 
investigating the theory of scientists as leaders. 

In the result, the role of the scientist in the modern 
state has turned out to be completely different from 
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that anticipated by the admirers of the sciences, 
Notwithstanding the vast powers which they have 
proved able to control or release, they have shown, 
remarkably little interest in the use made of these 
powers, nor do they consider themselves respon- 
sible for the use the politicians may make of the. 
forces they release for creation or destruction. Dr. 
van Braun, the great physicist who served first Nazi 
Germany and then the American Government, has. 
stated bluntly that it is no concern of the scientist 
what use is made of his inventions. The decisions, 
about nuclear energy are made by men like Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Stalin or- 
Khrushchev, who have all had training in the hu-. 
manities and not in the sciences. Mr. C. P. Snow, 
one of the few men in the world with a wide training- 
both in the sciences and in the humanities, has de- 
scribed the development of two parallel groups in 
society having little contact with each other, the- 
scientists and the humanists. 

This basic problem prevailing in all modern so-. 
Cieties as well as in Israel has led Mr. Abba Eban, 
the Minister of Education, to propound his theory: 
of scientific humanism. He does not accept the. 
doctrine that there is a gulf fixed between the scien- 
tists and the humanists. He concedes that no man, 
in the world of today can equal the feat credited to 
Leonardo da Vinci of absorbing all the knowledge- 
of his time; he is firmly convinced, however, that 
no student of the humanities can neglect the sciences. 
and no scientist should pursue his studies without 
a study of philosophy, ethics and similar subjects. 
With regard to the humanists, Eban points out that 
new discoveries in science have far-reaching repre- 
cussions on economics, sociology, anthropology, his-. 
tory and philosophy, so that knowledge of the scien- 
tific disciplines is essential for anybody believing that 
the proper study of mankind is Man, 

Mr. Eban has been too short a time in charge of 
his ministry—and most of the period has been de- 
voted to the sterile resolution of wage conflicts—to. 
try to put his theory of scientific humanism into 
practice. At present children in secondary schools. 
have to elect at the end of the ninth grade of school- 
ing whether they will concentrate on the humanities, 
or the sciences for the last three years of high school. 
A child electing to study science gives only cursory 
attention to world literature and other humanities;. 
while his counterpart knows only elementary math- 
ematics and biology. This selection will shape the- 
child’s life even after leaving secondary school as it 
is decisive in determining his university career. 

Mr. Eban believes that the selection should be made 
much later in life, preferably after some time in the 
university, and that the syllabus should be sufficiently 
wide to include teaching in both the sciences and the 
humanities. Such proposals would invoke all sorts 
of practical and social problems. What subjects are- 
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to be eradicated to provide time for this broadened 
curriculum, or, if nothing is to be dropped, can the 
hours of school be increased? 

Israel’s present high-school week consists of six 
days and the children are supposed to learn from 8 
a.m. to 2 p.m. each day with the usual breaks. One 
suggestion which has been made is that lessons in 
the Talmud and the Bible could be cut considerably 
and the time devoted to science. Proponents of this 
view are, of course, the non-religious, while the re- 
ligious want more hours devoted to Talmudic study. 
It is interesting to recall that Wells and Shaw at- 
tacked the teaching of Latin and Greek in English 
schools for the same reasons that are now advanced 
for criticizing detailed Biblical studies—on the 
ground that they are useless practically. 


R. EBAN defends the present system on two 

grounds. The first is that Israel schools have to 
provide the ideals on which the new State was built. 
With its preponderately immigrant population com- 
ing from so many different countries, Israel has to 
assume that the children are ignorant of their na- 
tional heritage in a way that English or American 
children would not be. The Bible is not only a 
collection of religious, philosophical and ethical pre- 
cepts, it is also the warrant for the State’s existence. 
These Biblical studies are essential to resolve ethnic 
differences. Mr. Eban also contends that such studies 
are valuable in themselves as mental exercises and 
they teach the beauties and subtleties of language. 
In other words, he justifies them as subjects because 
they serve as Latin and Greek serve in conventional 
educational systems in the West. 

Another difficulty which Mr. Eban raises is that 
Hebrew is all-important as the national language. But 
Israel cannot be cut off from other lands because 
it has no international currency. Israelis have to 
learn English, not in the way that Americans learn 
Spanish or French as an embellishment, but because 
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they need it to share in Western civilization. Yet 
the present teaching of English is woefully inadequate 
and matriculated students talk, read and write it 
with difficulty. 

Thus Mr. Eban comes to an inevitable conclusion 
that Israeli children must give more time to the 
sciences and English without cutting down on any 
of the humanities presently taught. The only solu- 
tion is to increase the number of extra school hours 
in the afternoons, which will involve more teachers, 
vast amounts of additional money to pay those teach- 
ers, and a different arrangement of the working day, 
At present, most Israeli homes are organized on a 
basis of work done in offices between 7:30 a.m. and 
2:30 p.m. (Shops have different hours, involving 
closing from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m.) The main meal of 
the average Israeli family is eaten around 3 p.m. The 
school hours which Mr. Eban has in mind would in- 
volve the child learning in the afternoon and might 
necessitate changes in eating habits to conform to 
the accepted customs of Anglo-Saxon countries as 
compared to the East. 

Another reason which the Minister of Education 
advances for lengthening the number of hours spent 
in school each day by the child is the particular 
difficulty of the scholar from an Oriental back- 
ground. His home is often poor and entirely with- 
out books, pictures, or other manifestations of the 
culture he is studying at school: in large families 
there is little room for him to prepare his lessons. 
He is thus put at a grave disadvantage compared to 
the Ashkenazi child. More time in the schoolroom 
would iron out this social disadvantage. 

It is interesting to recall that in an article in the 
last issue of “Israel Seen from Within,” Dr. Giora 
Josephtal pleaded for educational reforms as well as 
plans to facilitate married women going to work. 
He urged more vocational training and less of the 
humanities. Thus, although his viewpoint is very 
different from Mr. Eban’s, he is urging similar 
changes in accepted Israeli patterns of living. Women 
working would mean children at school and the main 
meal at night. 

Thus, it seems that both the educational and labor 
needs of Israel are tending to put pressure on the 
society to conform to the mold of Western com- 
munities. (Some of us may regret the passing of 
that delightful custom—the siesta.) It scems logical 
that in Israel’s Bar Mitzva year the trend towards 
a normal industrial society should affect the design 
for living of both women and children. 

The proposed changes, of course, would require 
the ultimate sanction of Mr. Levi Eshkol, the Minister 
of Finance, who is in a position to dispose of any 
proposals made by his colleagues. But even from 
the financial point of view it seems that it would be 
more efficient and rewarding to adopt the Western 
working day. 


vi 
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Bar-Mitzva Boy 


by Shalom Namali 


Sue twenty-five years ago I sat in an old man’s 
“best room” which smelt of furniture polish, 
musty books, and the aroma of declining years. Out- 
side—the eventide of a dreamy summer’s day, with 
the street reverberating to the flushed, exultant 
laughter of carefree youth, and inside—a dreary 
chanting, lamentation and gnashing of teeth. My 
old rebbe with the long white beard and the piercing 
blue eyes that could penetrate into the most secret 
recesses of my wicked thirteen-year-old mind would 
lash out with knobby knuckles and scream: ‘“‘Con- 
centrate, idiot! Persevere, imbecile, for you are to 
become a man with God’s help and my fist!” 

And I would turn over the dry, musty pages and 
for two hours chant out the subtle nuances of the 
Portion of God’s Law written in a language almost 
incomprehensible to a mind nurtured on Dickens, 
Shakespeare, The Rover, Wizard and Hotspur. As 
soon as the door closed behind me I would blot the 
last unhappy hours from my mind and resume my 
normal activities of football and gang warfare— 
until the next evening. For this unreal, separate 
world of the Bar-Mitzva Boy was something only to 
be suffered, a duty patched on to the routine of 
everyday life, to be done with and forgotten as soon 
as possible. 

I don’t know whether all Jewish boys of my age 
had similar experiences before their Bar-Mitzva but 
Iam certain that a great many must have shared my 
feelings. I am also unaware of the boy’s reaction 
today to the preparations for his Bar-Mitzva but I 
am inclined to believe that they are far from being 
an intrinsic part of his development and remain a 
jagged if conspicuous patch, hastily tacked on to the 
uniformity of life. 

Today, twenty-five years later, I live in a kibbutz 
in [srael with a “Bar-Mitzva Boy” of my own. But 
my son’s experiences are very different from my 
own: he is a sabra with the normality of being born 
and bred amongst a people and a language that are 
never strange to him. He is different from most 
other Jewish children because he is a kibbutznik 
living in the non-religious if traditional atmosphere 
of the kibbutz; different from other kibbutz chil- 
dren insofar as he is a child of a particular kibbutz, 
for the cultural development of every kibbutz is 
subject to its members’ varied backgrounds and 
origins. Despite these differences this child, like 
every Jewish child, was to be “barmitzvad”—but 
in our specific kibbutz way. 

One day, three months before Danny’s thirteenth 
birthday, I was buttonholed by his teacher and told 


that there would be a parents’ meeting that evening, 
where the question of the Bar-Mitzva boys would 
be raised. At 9 o’clock, we—the lost and misunder- 
stood parents of the oldest children in the kibbutz 
(misunderstood by our own children and lost be- 
tween two cultures)—sat over a cup of tea. We 
discussed football results, new novels or some new 
“wonder” pest spray, until called to order by the 
teacher. After a short discussion on the crimes and 
misdemeanors of our prodigies we turned to the sub- 
ject of “Bar-Mitzva.” As this was our first class of 
Bar-Mitzva boys our kibbutz had little tradition in 
the preparation of the Bar-Mitzva ceremony. 


HE main brunt of the preparations fell upon the 

teacher’s shoulders, but the parents were given 
their fair share of the burden, as well as respon- 
sibility for the Bar-Mitzva boy’s diligent application 
to study, a job I can only wish on my enemies, for 
Danny is a football enthusiast! 

Danny was given thirteen tasks to accomplish: 
some demanding a great deal of study; others, phys- 
ical stamina as well as initiative and ingenuity. But, 
wondrous thing! All the tasks and their application 
grew naturally from his normal everyday life or were 
connected with a language and a history that is as 
alive to him as English and Nelson are to an English 
child, or George Washington and a pardonable form 
of English to an American! 

One of the first tasks assigned to Danny was a 
day’s work in any branch of the kibbutz. He chose 
the sheep-rearing branch. Here are his own words 
on the subject: 

“I was woken up at 5 o’clock and went off to 
work. At first I was given a few sheep to milk, but 
after a few goes they saw that I didn’t know much 
about milking so they gave me a lesson which didn’t 
seem to help, so they gave me some troughs to clean 
out. At 8:30 we went to eat. After breakfast we 
took the sheep out to graze. We walked behind the 
sheep and then the sheep walked behind us. Not 
very interesting. Gerry and I discussed football but 
he doesn’t know much. At 11:30 I returned to the 
sheep-pen where I gave fodder to the sheep and the 
rams and to two milkers that were injured in the 
legs. I gave them extra rations when nobody was 
looking. At 1 o’clock I went home, had dinner, and 
went out to practice on the football field.” 

Another task was to learn how to use a rifle. This 
is a tragic but necessary part of our uneasy border 
life; it is also part of the tradition begun in the first 
kibbutzim, where the Bar-Mitzva boy was given a 
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copy of the Bible and a pistol. My room became 
a miniature armory with the stripped mechanism 
of various rifles distributed over the table, chairs and 
ash-tray and the penetrating smell of machine oil 
pervading all. As a result of these sessions Danny 
was able to strip and clean the rifle as well as name 
the parts, lie in the correct positions, and to his 
father’s joy and mother’s sorrow, score 7 bulls out 
of 10 from a distance of 25 meters (the last feat 
with an air-gun, for we draw the line at allowing 
him to fire with a heavy rifle). 

The third task, similar to the above but also neces- 
sary as part of the everyday life around him, was 
to spend a night on guard. Here in Danny’s own 
words is a description of what must have been an 
eventful night: 


“T was given a rifle (unloaded) and at 9:30 p.m. 
we went down to the sheep-fold to see if everything 
was all right. It was. After that we did a complete 
turn round the kibbutz. We then distributed the 
clean laundry to the kids’ houses. After that we 
went to the chicken-houses and sat down on the 
ground nearby and were completely silent as we 
listened, but there were no noises. After that we 
went to the sheep and separated the mothers from 
the lambs. We went back to the dining room and 
ate chips, salad and eggs and drank tea. We walked 
round again, very quietly, and then we started to 
wake people up. I went to bed at 5 in the morning.” 


Notice anything? Danny must have been over- 
awed for he didn’t mention football once. 


Another task of a more domestic nature was the 
cleaning and ironing of a few essential garments. 
I will not give you Danny’s blow by blow description 
of his battle with a reluctant shirt that simply 
refused to be cleaned. Nor his original theory as 
to what effect soap has on garments or on unre- 
vealed parts of one’s skin. 


Another two assignments, similar in nature and 
in aim, which was to develop independence and 
maturity, took him outside the kibbutz. One jour- 
ney was to a neighboring kibbutz (the terms of 
reference being “some other settlement, town, village 
or kibbutz”) where he was to study the life and 
conditions of a class of his own age. I know of 
one case where a group of three Bar-Mitzva children 
went to a town of new immigrants. They lived 
with families there for over a week, went to school 
with the children and participated fully in their 
lives. They came back with their minds much 
broadened by this stimulating contact as well as 
with a deeper sympathy and understanding for the 
generally misunderstood new immigrant. Danny’s 
venture was much more restricted, but he did get a 
picture of other children’s lives and perhaps some- 
thing of a yardstick whereby his own life could be 
judged and valued. 
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HE SECOND journey was much more eventful for 

him, as well as for us. His task was to travel 
to town, buy his meals at a restaurant, sleep at a 
hotel, perform some task in town and return home 
—all this alone! One must remember that a kib- 
butz child is a country child, whose only contact 
with the town, shops, traffic, the use of money, etc, 
is when he infrequently accompanies his parents on 
a holiday or occasional spree. Danny opted to go 
to a football match in Tel Aviv but, having aroused 
the teacher’s ire by misbehavior in class, he was pre- 
vented from going. The following week, the teacher 
having relented, he was allowed to go to Tel Aviv 
to see the circus. A most dreadful alternative for 
a football enthusiast! Danny went off in a black 
mood and left us to bite our fingernails, hover near 
the phone and meet every vehicle arriving at the 
kibbutz with an anguished request for news of our 
prodigal son. Now I know what happens to the 
first thirteen years of a child’s life: they do not 
disappear but return to be added in one night to 
the shoulders of kibbutz parents waiting for their 
sons or daughters to return from a Bar-Mitzva 
journey! (By the way, I should have mentioned 
before now that all the tasks that the boy takes 
upon himself are also allocated to the thirteen-year- 
old kibbutz girl, with certain modifications.) 

Danny arrived home the following day, looking 
no different. He had found his way to any point 
he wanted in Tel Aviv, had crossed the roads in 
safety and had eaten the most delicious meals of 
chocolate, meat, chocolate, chips, chocolate, Humus 
and chocolate; he had thoroughly enjoyed the circus 
and had not slept in the street. 

Another task was to take a younger class of chil- 
dren for a morning’s lessons. Danny’s luck was out. 
He had prepared a game that would have taken 
the children out of the classroom for almost half 
the time, but heavy rains prevented him from put- 
ting it to use. A form of crossword puzzle, a word 
game and a lesson in elementary arithmetic managed 
to fill out the time. 

Something of a more personal but still practical 
nature was the present to be made for various rela- 
tives and others. He carved and painted some de- 
lightful models and pictures and presented one to 
his parents, another was sent to his grandmother 
and a third to grace the walls of a junior classroom. 
His grandmother, a dear old lady of seventy, still in 
England, was probably somewhat bewildered at re- 
ceiving a carving of a husky footballer slamming 
a ball through the net. But, as I’ve hinted before, 
Danny’s cultural leanings are rather restricted. 

In addition to these practical tasks, Danny’s other 
assignments stressed the intellectual and_ spiritual 
associations of the Bar-Mitzva ceremony. I have 
before me the results of his labors. A number of 
essays on the Torah, the why, when and how of 
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studying the Torah and their application throughout 
the centuries, the reason for fefillin, the origin of 
the Haftora—the weekly portions and their alloca- 
tion throughout the year. A basic if childish his- 
tory and analysis of the Torah, liberally dosed with 
commentary by Rashi, was attempted. It is difficult 
to believe that these efforts came from a child of 
non-religious background but understandable when 
we remember that his language is Hebrew, and a 
knowledge of the Bible and of his people, their 
history and practices, are a natural part of his 
studies. 

A study of world events during that particular 
month with a host of clippings and cartoons from 
the local and world press, and last but not least 
an article on the economic and agricultural develop- 
ment of our kibbutz—his home, complete with 
graphs and highly colored charts, rounded off 
Danny’s Bar-Mitzva tasks. 


HE Bar-Mitzva ceremony itself was simple and 

impressive, but again an integral part of our kib- 
butz life. Around the tables the Aaverim sat in 
their white, open-necked shirts; at the far end, the 
“Bar-Mitzva boy,” his teachers and immediate family 
and friends. Danny rose to chant the weekly Por- 
tion of the Torah and then a speech by his teacher, 
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a reading from his essays, music by the choir, fol- 
lowed by the presentation of a wrist watch and a 
Bible (no pistol!) and finally the father’s speech 
completed this simple ceremony. After the speeches, 
Danny’s classmates read a few derogatory poems on 
his past and future behavior and wound up with 
some sweet and flowing instrumental music. 


A month after Danny’s Bar-Mitzva I had him 
on the carpet for breaking windows with a sling- 
shot. I was angry and shouted that he was a man 
now and should try to act like one. I looked at my 
thirteen-year-old son with his sullen countenance on 
the verge of tears and relented, for I remembered 
that a boy does not become a man overnight, that 
a ceremony and some symbolic tasks alone do not 
make for maturity and experience. Let him hang 
on to his warm child’s world as long as possible, for 
the man’s world he is approaching can be cold and 
forbidding. 

“Go on,” I said, “outside! If I see you with a 
slingshot again I’ll clip you round the ear. In the 
meantime, get that old football out, because I’m 
going to show you how to really play.” 

“Phooey!” sneered Danny, but with a whoop of 


joy he was away. What a boy, I thought, and then 
corrected myself—what a man! 


Ilya Ehrenburg 


by David Ron 


e * IKE a dog I smelt out the morrow.” These words 

spoken by Julio Juranito, hero of one of Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s most important books, are a penetrating 
expression of the writer’s own personal Weltan- 
schauung. Throughout his life Ehrenburg has known 
instinctively how to adapt himself to ever-changing 
conditions. This instinct has enabled him to survive 
the constant zigzag of official Soviet policy. 


Ilya Ehrenburg’s 70th birthday was celebrated re- 
cently not only in Russia but even in the Western 
world. The publication of his memoirs (New 
Times) led to numerous reviews and provided an 
opportunity for reminiscences of Russian-Jewish 
writers, some of whom have been forgotten or have 
disappeared. In Israel, the birthday of Ehrenburg 
received much publicity. Articles were published 
in almost every publication—even the daily press. 


His popularity here seems to emanate from two 
sources: his Jewishness and his literary standing. He 
is the only living Russian-Jewish writer who has 
won such wide acclaim—at a time when Jewish 
writers in Russia are generally spoken about in the 
past tense. Accentuating this phenomenon is the 


fact that Ehrenburg in no way conceals his Jewish- 
ness but even emphasizes it. 


He is not just a writer but, as mentioned earlier, 
has always succeeded in keeping afloat even during 
the most troubled times of the Soviet regime. He 
survived all the purges which liquidated many Soviet 
writers. Since settling permanently in Russia he 
has played the tune of the day. In Jewish matters, 
he has become the seismograph of Russia’s attitude 
towards Judaism, the Jewish people, and the State of 
Israel. His stinging remarks against Mrs. Golda 
Meir, at that time the Ambassador of Israel in 
Moscow, served as an ominous sign of the change 
from Russia’s sympathetic attitude towards Israel. 
His letter to a Jewish student in Germany in which 
he stated that the Jews outside Israel should not place 
all their hopes of the future in the State of Israel 
was another hint of things to come. 


In his recently published memoirs, Ehrenburg goes 
into his Jewish past and even touches upon the 
“mysterious” fate of his fellow Jewish writers. He 
mentions the poet, Osip Mandelstam, who met his 
death some “ten thousand kilometers from his birth- 
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place.” The growing sensitivity to the fate of 
Russian Jewry has increased the interest in Ehren- 
burg’s disclosures. Those who are aware of his posi- 
tion, and who have followed his vacillations care- 
fully, wonder if his frankness and his emphasis on 
his Jewishness do not foreshadow a new policy in 
Soviet Russia towards the Jewish question. 

The Jewishness of Ehrenbrug is no trifling matter. 
Here is a Jewish Russian writer, one of the greatest 
and most acclaimed in his country, who does not 
deny his Jewishness! But what exactly is his “Jew- 
ishness”? What form does it take in his life? What 
is his attitude to the Jewish religion, to Zionism and 
to Israel? 


TRANGE as it may seem today, Ehrenburg at one 

time in the late twenties wrote a book about the 
fate of the Jewish nation. But this belongs to a past 
period. The title was The Stormy Life of Laszyk 
Roitshwantz. The book was written when the author 
was most popular outside Russia. An evaluation of 
this book throws new light on Ehrenburg’s Jewish 
character but it cannot be made without an initial 
survey of his prolific works of that period which 
were characterized by an original style. Ehrenburg’s 
“Jewishness” is but a small part of his composite 
personality. 

From a national point of view he is a complex 
figure. His origin is Jewish but his culture is Russian 
and French. He has remained true to Russia and 
France all his life; the spirit of Moscow and Paris 
has been an inseparable part of nearly all his works. 
Even today, when he is practically the typical Soviet 
court poet, Ehrenburg constantly brings Paris into 
his works (The Storm, The Fall of Paris, and even 
a book of historical research into the days of the 
French Revolution—The Bond of Equals). Moscow 
and Paris are so well known to him that an authentic 
aura surrounds his description of the first days of 
the Revolution, his criticism of the narrow-minded 
Soviet bureaucracy and his description of the simple 
bravery of the people during the war. He also draws 
accurate descriptions of streets and cafés in Paris, 
its women and food. His writings in the 1920’s 
were full of an atmosphere of cynical criticism lack- 
ing any redeeming positive attitude—Julio Juranito, 
the Mexican philosopher-leader-teacher, for example, 
discards his principles for new ideals only to throw 
these over in turn; nevertheless, Ehrenburg’s words 
sound true and sincere. The gloomy reality as well 
as the ideals which never stood the test of time (and 
even the Soviet way of life which he strongly criti- 
cized in those days) are all presented against a well- 
known background. For this reason, Ehrenburg at 
that time inspired confidence in his readers. His 
works were translated into many languages and peo- 
ple were impressed by his courage and the sincerity 
of his biting comments. 
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What part did his Jewishness play in his works 
of that period? Admittedly, Ehrenburg never once 
denied his origin, mentioning his Jewishness quite 
frequently, but in a rather off-hand manner, and 
unlike his ‘“Frenchness or Russianness” his Jewishness 
emerges as deficient, insipid and distorted. In his 
Thirteen Pipes Ehrenburg devotes one “Pipe,” as if 
by chance, to a specifically Jewish theme. But among 
all the international tales—the Russian, French, 
English, Dutch, American and others—the Jewish 
tale is the only one lacking in color. Except for 
his use of Hebrew names (and the irrelevant men- 
tion of the Rambam) it is difficult to find any 
typically Jewish atmosphere. Compared to the rich 
abundance of the other stories with their descriptions 
of landscape and nature, of customs and different 
foods, the meagerness of his story about Jehoshua 
the Salonican is particularly striking. 


N coNnTRAST to The Thirteen Pipes his story about 

Laszyk Roitshwantz is essentially “Jewish”: it re- 
veals the Jewishness of Ehrenburg. The hero—if 
this word can be applied to Laszyk—is Jewish and 
in him Ehrenburg seems to personify all that he has 
to say about the Jew, his way of life, his fate, hopes 
and desires. The theme of the story of Laszyk is 
that of the “Wandering Jew.” A humble Jewish 
tailor from Homel in White Russia is caught be- 
tween the wheels of the new Soviet bureaucracy. 
He leaves his birthplace to try his luck in other 
Russian towns, in Kiev, Moscow, and then in the 
big cities of Europe—Warsaw, Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Paris, London—and finally in Tel Aviv. He wan- 
ders from town to town, from one prison to an- 
other; he engages in all kinds of strange and ridicu- 
lous jobs. Finally he meets his end in the Holy 
Land, dying at the graveside of Rachel—with a 
stomach shrunken by hunger and a heart filled with 
longing for his home town of Homel with its petty 
tradesmen, its tailors, bakers, barbers and others. 

On the surface, this would appear to be the usual 
type of Jewish story. A poor, wretched Jew, per- 
secuted and hounded, fleeing for dear life, with the 
staff of the wanderer in his hand. In his style and 
method of writing Ehrenburg remained true to him- 
self. He seems to have presented a Jewish version 
of the story of Julio Juranito. Like Juranito, Laszyk 
wanders over the world seeking truth; like him he 
intersperses his sayings with words of wisdom, 
philosophical musings and penetrating jests. How- 
ever, unlike the cosmopolitan Julio, his utterances 
are “Jewish.” And what is more important—quite 
unlike Julio and his other heroes—Laszyk is a 
complete distortion, a creation of Ehrenburg’s 
imagination. 

The first impression is apt to be misleading. It 
appears to be a true portrayal of a section of Jewish 
life in the interim period following the Soviet Revo- 
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lution; the story abounds in folk tales, in descriptions 
of customs and details drawn from rich Jewish 
sources. But we are presented with a caricature. 


True enough, other Jewish writers of whose good 
intentions there can be no doubt, also used cari- 
cature. The main characters created by Shalom 
Aleichem and Mendele are funny and laughable. 
Menahem Mendel also tried his hand at anything 
that turned up. (In Paris Laszyk tries his hand at 
modern painting.) But the descriptions of Shalom 
Aleichem and Mendele are saturated with the authors’ 
love for their characters and with pity and sympathy 
for their fate. The same cannot be said of Ehrenburg. 
Menachem Mendel or the Jewish beggars of Mendele 
Mocher Sefarim are prototypes of tens of thousands 
of Jews who resembled them completely. Laszyk 
is representative perhaps of Ehrenburg and no more. 


He is always being exploited and deceived and 
the Jews are the first to do this. Here again, 
Ehrenburg’s deficiency is most apparent in all mat- 
ters relating to Jewish life. His portrayals of Jewish 
localities and communities are colorless and devoid 
of detail. Even in Paris itself, where Ehrenburg 
feels completely at home, his descriptions of Jews, 
their homes and lives are shockingly meager. 


JN discussing Ehrenburg’s “Jewish ideology” we 

encounter a strange phenomenon. He is well- 
known for his adaptability and ideological versatility. 
He resembles his hero Julio who worshipped many 
gods. In his first steps as a poet, he succumbed to 
neo-Catholicism; he was enthusiastic about the Rev- 
olution, condemned it and then supported it again. 
In Russia, he is the mouthpiece of every new wind 
that blows. But in regard to the Jewish question 
he has remained faithful to one fixed policy: the 
approach of Communist ideology to the Jewish prob- 
lem. This ideology never recognizes the national 
existence of the Jewish people. Despite some short- 
lived attempts to create Jewish autonomous districts 
and a favorable attitude to the “working Jewish 
people,” Communism has maintained its distorted 
view towards all manifestations of Jewish independ- 
ence: Zionists are “servants of international capital- 
ism and of imperialism.” (The Communist belief 
as far as the Jews are concerned is in complete 
assimilation and integration. 


Ehrenburg has remained faithful to these ideas. 
The ridiculous and repulsive Laszyk is an expression 
of this faith. His ugliness symbolizes Jewish ugliness 
and therefore it is not worthwhile to preserve a Jew- 
ish independence which is so ugly. The solution for 
all the Laszyks is the Communist regime. The one 
and only place for which Laszyk feels longing is his 
home town Homel. The Soviet Union is the only 
country in which Jews do not appear in a negative 
light. 
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There is special interest in the way Zionism and 
Israel are presented in his book. Ehrenburg never 
visited the land of his forefathers to which he sends 
Laszyk, but neither did he visit most of the countries 
which he has described in his books. His descrip- 
tions of these countries and their people have, how- 
ever, the stamp of authenticity. He was aided by 
his objectivity and his great interest in these places. 
But with regard to Eretz Israel, his preconceived ideas 
and ready-made ideology have led him astray. His 
descriptions of Eretz Israel are completely false and 
saturated with hate. He paints Israel which is 
drenched with sunlight as a dark, gloomy hell-hole. 
The Jews in Israel are even worse than their brothers 
in Europe. Everyone in the country is starving; 
there is no sign or mention of physical work; and 
the new immigrants are forced to resort to begging. 
Deceit and fraud abound. The picture is dark and 
desperate. When Laszyk sees some Jews waving their 
arms he is certain they are praying, but it is imme- 
diately explained to him that these Jews are only 
talking about the rate of exchange of the Egyptian 
pound. The amount of beatings that Laszyk receives 
from the hands of his Jewish brethren and from the 
English guardians of the law exceed anything he 
suffered throughout his long wanderings. All this 
took place at the time of the Third Aliya, that wave 
of immigration after the First World War that im- 
plemented the pioneering Socialist and Zionist ideals 
so successfully—but apparently these were only 
Zionist reactionary inventions. A man like Ehren- 
burg was not going to be taken in by such lies! 


Inaccuracies in his descriptions of the country 
and people are obvious at every point. Orange groves 
bloom in the neighborhood of Jerusalem! Immigrants 
arriving at Jaffa are transported to the railway station 
in Tel-Aviv and so on. There is nothing whatsoever 
that can identify Tel-Aviv or Jerusalem. 


Ehrenburg’s distorted and hate-filled attitude can 
only be explained by his blind belief in the ideas 
contained in his basic approach to the problem of 
the Jews and Israel. The creator of Laszyk Roit- 
shwantz cannot possibly love any sign of Jewish 
independence. At the time when Russia helped in 
the establishment of the State of Israel Ehrenburg 
was tactfully silent but his voice was immediately 
heard when this short sympathetic period had passed. 


opay the Jewish world is fearful for the fate of 

Jewry behind the Iron Curtain and every little 
spark of Jewish life there is highlighted in the press. 
But the Jewish “revelations” in Ehrenburg’s memoirs 
cannot be taken as a hint of any change of policy. 
Laszyk-Ehrenburg “conspiring for the morrow” is 
perhaps the embodiment of a man who knows how 
to live under the Soviet regime but who has nothing 
whatever in common with a Jew. 
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Archaeology and 


7 IS no exaggeration to say that the second March 

expedition to the Judean Desert in search of 
hidden scrolls and relics of Bar Kochba held the 
attention of the Israel public no less than did the 
“Lavon Affair” in its time. The reasons are not very 
difficult to define. The expedition had all the brac- 
ing elements of a combined operation wholeheartedly 
carried out by various agencies—the Government’s 
Department of Antiquities, the Hebrew University, 
the Israel Exploration Society, and the Israel Defense 
Army; the background was the wild Judean Desert 
with its well-nigh inaccessible caves, demanding 
all the skill and grit imposed by difficult, even dan- 
gerous, conditions. Further, the accent was on youth, 
which took part by the dozen. It was all reminiscent 
of pioneering adventure; moreover, here was an 
opportunity to “get even” with the Jordanians who 
had cornered so many of the Qumran Scrolls, part 
of the Jewish heritage; with the Bedouin who had 
filched such priceless relics from Israel territory; and 
finally with the excavators of the Merubaat cave in 
Jordan, where the first Bar Kochba letters were 
found. 

The interest in the nation’s fighting past is natural 
enough. The stronghold of Masada served as an 
object of one of the first archaeological surveys car- 
ried out after the foundation of the State; clearly, 
the tragedy of “the last men on the wall” possesses 
an irresistible if melancholy fascination, and the 
revival of their story by archaeological methods can 
be relied on to deepen the pride of a young republic 
whose re-emergence has been bound up with the 
vindication of Jewish physical courage. 

The expedition’s results, as is well known, were 
rich. A bundle of papyri found in the same cave 
which has yielded the first group of Bar Kochba 
letters in the previous exploration, would seem, 
according to present opinion (the documents are 
now under preliminary study), to have been the 
legal records in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek of 
the Ein Gedi area under the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. There were also a number of domestic ob- 
jects (baskets, a skin bag, bronze vessels, a large 
net, and the like) and several scrolls or fragments 
of scrolls—at least one of which turned out to 
be a blank—no doubt, to safeguard the excavators 
from hubris. In other caves skeletons were found: 
those of buried warriors and of men, women and 
children who died of hunger as the long siege of 
their refuge drew to its close. These should be 
invaluable for anthropological study; for our knowl- 
edge of the physical characteristics of Jews at this 
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period is meager, and it is of obvious interest and 
profit to compare them with the physical charac- 
teristics of modern Jews of various lands. This skele- 
tal material will supplement the skeletons of the 
Khirbat Quran settlement—members, it is assumed, 
of the religious sect which built and held the place— 
found by Pére de Vaux but not, to the best of 
my knowledge, as yet fully reported. 

The Bar Kochba caves find a more peaceful 
counterpart in the excavations of Beth Shearim in 
the western Emek; these have proceeded, with in- 
tervals, ever since the Mandatory period. This 
series of rock-cut tombs, in some ways resembling 
the catacombs of Rome, formed a center for the 
burial of Middle East Jewry between the later 2nd 
and 4th centuries of the present era, and pious Jews 
were interred here from regions as far away as 
Syria and Southern Arabia. The uniqueness of this 
great necropolis is that here a modern Jew may walk 
in a milieu of ancient national sanctity as plain 
as that perceptible to the Englishman wandering 
through Westminster Abbey. At Beth Shearim the 
pilgrim may behold the recently disclosed tombs 
believed to be those of Rabbi Gamaliel, redactor 
of the Mishnah, and his family. 

The chief wealth of this site lies in its epitaphs 
and its folk art. The epitaphs, inscribed chiefly in 
Greek, but also in Hebrew, Aramaic and even, occa- 
sionally, in Palmyran, shed light upon the origins, 
occupations, customs, language and beliefs of the 
Jews interred here. Sailors, soldiers, scholars, mer- 
chants and craftsmen are among them; various 
degrees of cultural assimilation are revealed and 
belief in an after-life expressed side by side an 
occasional sceptical resignation speaking, perhaps by 
formula, in the lines of a verse epitaph from the 
Greek. The gamut of artistic achievement is a wide 
one; on the whole, simplicity is the keynote but, 
at opposite extremes, may be cited the elaborately 
ornamented mausoleum in purely pagan style (asso- 
ciated, it seems, with a carved sarcophagus figuring 
Leda with the swan!) and the little graffito on the 
wall inside a rock-cut tomb by some mariner, show- 
ing a sailing craft under weigh. Among the later 
remains is a series of stone sarcophagi ornamented 
with crude but lively animal reliefs characteristic 
of a Jewish folk-art that re-emerged in the Tal- 
mudical period. 

An earlier epoch is to be found in the recently 
concluded excavations of Hatzor in Galilee, strong- 
hold of Jabin, captured, according to the Bible, by 
both Joshua and Barak ben Avinoam. Here the 
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occupation ran from the Middle Bronze Age down 
to Hellenistic times, and the purpose of the ex- 
cavators was to test and amplify, inter alia, the 
authenticity of the Books of Joshua and Judges. 

Among the prominent features investigated during 
four seasons of intensive work were the great earth 
fortifications of the city, its citadel, which revealed 
several phases of destruction related to the later 
royal period of Israel, and part of the Israelite city 
fortified by Solomon and Ahab. Farther north 
were found several Canaanite temples ranging from 
the Middle to the Late Bronze Age (2100-1200 
B.C.E.) and a sanctuary attached to a “high place” 
and a pottery industry. Here various sculptures 
representing a peculiar contemporary art of northern 
Palestine and Syria came to light, and in the same 
quarter a series of shafts and rock-cut tunnels were 
explored. The finds of domestic pottery were varied 
and rich, while other objects included a cowrie shell 
from the Red Sea, a ceremonial cult standard, cym- 
bals, cosmetic palettes, a wine jar marked “Semadar” 
and an inscribed clay model of a liver used for 
purposes of divination. The results of the exca- 
vation show without doubt that the Late Bronze Age 
city met with a bloody and dramatic end in the 
13th century B.c.E., when the Hebrews attacked it 
under Joshua. 


HESE were three of the more important archaeo- 

logical enterprises carried out in Israel since the 
foundation of the State. But they are only three 
of a long and numerous series of “digs,” large and 
small, executed either for pure research or as rescue 
operations necessitated by building or other develop- 
ment works. Clearly, the more rapidly an ancient 
country is being opened up, the more numerous 
will be the chance discoveries and the more pressing 
the need of conducting emergency excavations in 
order to elucidate their implications before the 
possibility vanishes forever. Such a circumstance, 
however, is only a partial explanation of the wide 
and enthusiastic public interest in archaeology in 
Israel. It cannot alone explain the dozens of small 
archaeological collections in kibbutzim, the opening 
up of new museums in places so different as Akko, 
Tiberias and Beersheba, the crowds at the annual 
study-conferences of the Israel Exploration Society, 
or the readiness of scores of young people to par- 
ticipate—unpaid—in the risks and hardships of 
Judaean cave-hunting. 

The public interest, to be explained, must be 
tecognized for what it is, and it is a somewhat com- 
plex phenomenon, less encouraging on closer scrutiny 
than when viewed from afar. First, this popular 
interest is not confined to Israel but is a phenomenon 
common to a number of countries; it began just 
before World War II and has gathered momentum 
since. I do not know how widespread it is in Europe 
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as a whole; it is pronounced in Great Britain, exists 
in Scandinavia, and has, I believe, spread to the 
United States. One of its symptoms is the con- 
siderable output of semi-popular English books on 
archaeological research since the last War, and there 
appears to be a parallel, if more modest literature, 
in German and French. Much of this situation is 
certainly the result of hard and steady educational 
work by scholars of ability, conducted also through 
the media of the press, radio and television. But the 
past has always fascinated most people, and if you 
mingle with it an element of mystery and adventure, 
the charm is established. (Rider Haggard opened 
his story of adventure She with the bilingual text 
of a Greek-Latin ostrakon!) After all, what is the 
appeal of archaeology but an intellectualized version 
of the attraction exercised by the crime story and 
the detective novel? What Sherlock Holmes did in 
Baker Street you can do with a pick and a trowel 
on the Sussex Downs or the hills of Galilee. 

In Israel, in any case, knowledge of the country, 
adventure and self-defense have gone hand in hand 
from the beginning. The Hagana early made it a 
point to teach its members to move freely everywhere, 
and to learn as they went. From typography to ar- 
chaeology is a short step, nor is it a coincidence that 
Alexander Zaid, a founder of ‘“Hashomer,” was 
among the first explorers of Beth Shearim, or that 
members of kibbutzim and moshavim form the 
vanguard of the rural amateurs. The interest in 
Masada began with members of Kibbutz Naan, and 
you can generally trust those who work in vineyards 
and the ploughmen to spot the smallest potsherd. 
Moreover, archaeology was needed to inform us 
of settlement possibilities in deserted regions: where 
men have lived before, they can live again. The most 
obvious illustration of this truth is the Negev. 

All this goes far to explain the present Israeli 
generation’s alertness to the relics of the past, but 
it is not the whole story. In a country of rapid 
development where any building project is apt to 
bring about discoveries—and the intervention of 
the Government’s Department of Antiquities—there 
is always a group of managerial Philistines who are 
less than keen to report antiquities. Moreover, there 
is no necessary identity between the sensational char- 
acter of Judean cave-hunting and the humdrum 
everyday slogging that goes to make scientific ar- 
chaeology. Even the highly organized survey of 
Masada could be criticized as having been carried 
out without a clear awareness of its place in a reasoned 
scheme of research, and to this day there has been 
too little consideration by higher Israeli institutions 
of the precise problems towards whose solutions ar- 
chaeological excavation should be planned and di- 
rected. This situation is not improved by the fact 
that dozens of recent Israel excavations remain un- 
reported in print due to lack of means and space, 
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despite the existence of three very creditable archaeo- 
logical journals in both Hebrew and English. 

In reality, the hazy and not always well-informed 
mass enthusiasm for the past is getting little guidance 
from the higher bodies, who are themselves none 
too precise in their aims. The conventions of the 
Israel Exploration Society, with their mass attendance 
of non-professionals, are not always conducive to 
the quiet concentration that archaeological education 
requires. While the Judean cave-hunt drew scores 
of volunteers, many of whom had little or no ar- 
chaeological experience, important excavations up 
and down the country are being at present carried 
out with an insufficient trained staff. This is a poor 
comment on Israel when one considers that in Britain 
today most excavations are being conducted—and 
well conducted—by volunteers who also perform 
the manual labor. One reason is certainly that in 
Israel there is no well-defined or prolonged holiday 
period, and economic conditions are harder. But 
other reasons are the failure to spread training and 
responsibility to local societies, and the excessive 
reliance placed on the handful of archaeological stu- 
dents of the Hebrew University. 

Nor is the training provided by the University 
entirely beyond criticism. While B.A. students just 
graduated in archaeology possess far too little knowl- 
edge of practical work, their theoretical knowledge 
also lacks the broad basis of the humanities—always 
a danger that besets a school of “pure” archaeology. 
It might be added that in Israel, as in most countries, 
not all trainees can be exploited because there are 
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too few permanent paid posts to enable them to make 
archaeology their full-time occupation. 

In short, much of the Israel public’s enthusiasm 
for the relics of the past is superficial, unguided 
and unchanneled, because the institutions in charge 
are more interested in funds and emotionalism than 
in hard thinking and planning. While archaeological 
training needs expanding and recasting in both a 
more practical and a more humanistic direction, the 
institutions require a well thought-out master plan 
to meet the archaeological problems of the country, 
They further need to overcome their distrust of 
the common man and to encourage him to responsible 
participation in digging by the fostering and train- 
ing of competent local societies. It is to be hoped 
that the National Archaeological Council whose 
formation was announced at the last conference of 
the Israel Exploration Society will begin to think— 
and act—along these lines. Only thus can the present 
disastrous shortage of trained—and untrained volun- 
teer—hands be remedied, and only so can popular 
interest be harnessed to produce the scope and 
purpose that makes archaeology the scientific hand- 
maid of history. 

And no doubt this in course of time will be 
achieved. The harvest is great and the harvesters 
are few, and naturally enough, the ebullience of 
youth momentarily outshouts the profounder ponder- 
ings of the scientist. Israel archaeologists have verve, 
intuition, organizational talent and, on the whole, 
good technique. What are now needed are the broad 
basis and the long plan. 


Newcomers and Veterans 


in Upper Galilee 


by Shmuel 


jing development towns of Kiryat Shmoneh and 

Hatzor have entirely changed the sociological 
map of Upper Galilee. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the State the 11,000 settlers of this area 
consisted almost entirely of farmers, either inde- 
pendent farm-owners or kibbutz members. They 
lived in the old private settlements of Rosh Pinah, 
Yesod Hamaleh and Metullah and in the twenty-three 
collective settlements which stretch across Israel’s 
northern finger. 

In recent years, Government-sponsored planning 
established in this region nine new immigrant vil- 
lages and opened up two large development towns. 
Today two-thirds of the 29,800 inhabitants of the 
Upper Galilee are town-dwellers and mainly new 
immigrants. They provide the manpower for the 
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expanding agriculture, newly-established industries 
and public works of the area. 

Upper Galilee includes today practically every 
known type of settlement and settler in Israel: from 
the “Mayflower” farming families of Metullah, the 
“tower and stockade” kibbutz pioneers of Mandatory 
days to the moshav olim and the development towns 
of the State. This area thus provides a living study 
of the interaction between the new immigrants and 
the established veteran settlers, and as such can 
serve as an object lesson for those regions in Israel 
where both the agricultural and urban populations 
had to be settled from scratch on practically virgin 
land. 

After thirteen years of statehood the various sectors 
of Upper Galilee have attained a fair degree of 
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stability. But each sector has developed very much 
independently of the other and the time has come 
to take a new look at the total settlement and to 
plan its development on a regional basis. 


HE twenty-three kibbutzim formed the economic 

basis for the absorption of the increased popu- 
lation. In spite of their many problems and difficulties 
they manage their affairs on their own and can be 
considered an integral part of the general community. 
The very young kibbutzim are still economically 
dependent on the Jewish Agency but they are aware 
both of their requirements and of their obligations. 
Socially and organizationally they do not present 
any particular problems, except for their desperate 
manpower shortage. et 

The picture presented by the new immigrant 
moshavim (small-holders’ settlements) is entirely 
different. Farm holdings do not yet provide the 
settlers with their livelihood; both economically and 
socially the new immigrant farmers are very much 
dependent on the instructors of the Jewish Agency 
for help in running their affairs. Dependence has 
become a habit and settlers tend to expect services 
and property to be given to them as gifts and not 
achieved by mutual effort and self-help. Most of 
these settlers who came from North Africa and from 
Middle Eastern countries are having a hard time 
of it in making their way. Compared to their fellow 
immigrants who have settled in the development 
towns they are subject to differential and poorer 
treatment. Large families in the moshavim, for 
instance, are being given two additional rooms for 
their living quarters. How is this done? Flimsy, 
prefabricated parts without any sanitary facilities 
are added to the existing homes. A few kilometers 
away in the neighboring development towns such 
jerry-built structures are regarded as suitable only 
for temporary accommodation. No one would dream 
of building similar houses in the towns today, yet 
the immigrant in the agricultural border village has 
to live in accommodation that rapidly degenerates 
into a slum. None of the moshavim, including even 
the more settled villages, have water-borne sewage 
and only after great difficulty does one succeed in 
raising the money to pay for emptying the over- 
flowing sewage pits! 

The kibbutzim and these immigrant villages are 
organized municipally within the framework of the 
Regional Council of Upper Galilee. The Council 
has assisted in connecting the moshavim to the 
National Electric Power network; it is active in 
running the local school, kindergarten and food 
kitchen. The Council also plays its part in cultural, 
sport and religious activities and puts municipal 
services such as veterinary service, sanitary inspection 
and ambulances, etc., at the disposal of the villages. 
Despite all these efforts the Regional Council has 
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not yet succeeded in fully integrating the new 
moshavim into the district. The Regional Council 
at best plays only a partial role in the complicated 
process of bringing economic stability and social 
integration to the new settlements. The main burden 
lies with the national moshav organizations, the 
Jewish Agency and Government bodies. 


N THE development towns of Kiryat Shmoneh and 

Hatzor the Ministry of Labor, together with 
other Government departments, has done a mag- 
nificent job in providing almost every physical, social 
and health improvement demanded by the urban 
community of the 20th century—of course, accord- 
ing to the standard of living accepted by most 
Israelis. Numerous problems, however, especially on 
the human level, still face the 17,000 citizens of 
these towns before they will reach complete social 
and economic stabilization. The first and main 
problem is employment. About half the bread- 
winners in both towns work at agriculture; they 
are evenly distributed in the settlements and the 
Government-owned farm of the Huleh Development 
Authority. But many of them are seasonal workers 
and together with those employed in Public Works 
are dependent on subsidized relief projects to fill 
out the work year. This lack of permanent employ- 
ment, and consequent dependence on the Government 
Employment Agency for work, is the major factor 
to be overcome in stabilizing life in the towns. 

Only about 10 to 15 per cent of the workers of 
these towns work in local industries. These have 
been established mainly through the initiative of 
the kibbutzim in the district and are based on the 
utilization of the agricultural products of the area. 
The assistance of the Histadrut, by financing or 
through partnership, and the active assistance of 
the Ministry of Trades and Industry has enabled 
the establishment of these factories. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in the whole of Upper Galilee, 
with one exception, only public capital (that of 
the kibbutzim and Histadrut) has been invested in 
industry. Private capital has found the risk too 
great and has stayed closer to the established towns. 
Of the total district population some 5% of the 
breadwinners work in industry whereas a Bank of 
Israel report in 1957 claimed that 20% is the 
average for the whole country! The rest of the 
population in the two development towns work in 
services and in commerce. Kiryat Shmoneh has no 
less than two hundred shops! 

The diversion of industry to the northern tip 
of Israel as part of a deliberate Government policy, 
together with the proposed exploitation of iron ore 
deposits near Kiryat Shmoneh, would ensure the 
future economic growth of the two development 
towns. Until such time the growth of these towns 
remains very much in question. 
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The development towns which consist mainly of 
North African immigrants have produced their first 
leaders who fight very actively for their rights; 
they have succeeded in establishing active, independ- 
ent local municipal administrations and other public 
bodies. Immigrants from European countries as well 
as members of the neighboring agricultural settle- 
ments have played their part in this process. During 
their first years, the towns were practically run by 
representatives of the agricultural settlements but 
with the emergence of the local leaders and formal 
independence this has changed. Not only is contact 
less but even assistance is to a certain extent regarded 
as interference and is even resented. The result is 
that formal co-operation has become difficult; but a 
determined effort must be made in this direction. 
Not only is there a need to integrate the new urban 
populations into the older agricultural region but 
the veteran settlement members must also be edu- 
cated towards living alongside their new, and some- 
times strange, urban neighbors. The possibilities of 
joint effort of town and country, are well worth 
examining. 


[N 1948 the institutions of the agricultural popula- 

tion were the sole representatives of the area and 
together with Government bodies decided all aspects 
of its development. Today the position has changed 
and the settlements, mainly kibbutzim, appear in a 
variety of different spheres. 

In the economic development of the new towns 
the kibbutzim are playing their part as investors and 
employers in both agriculture and industry. Politi- 
cally, they have placed the stamp of the Labor 
movement on the life of the new townsmen, but in 
doing so they have transferred the party differences 
within the Labor movement to the new centers. 
The kibbutzim are active partners of the local public 
bodies in the establishment and encouragement of 
various social and cultural services, such as the joint 
community health center, regional and theater proj- 
ects, fire-fighting and veterinary services. Their 
members occupy key administrative functions in the 
towns as bank managers, educators and health work- 
ers. Furthermore, as members of border settlements 
they perform a defense function of the first 
magnitude. 

The official contact between the town and country 
populations finds its expression through the elected 
representatives of the local councils and regional 
council. Unfortunately, these bodies tend to func- 
tion according to their own interests. They meet 
as a rule after outside pressure or when specific 
problems make co-operation imperative. This is 
certainly not enough and advance planned co-oper- 
ation between the kibbutzim, the new towns and 
villages is required. 

In education, for instance, there are a number of 
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general high schools in the kibbutzim—always short 
of both pupils and teachers. The beginning of a 
high school has appeared in Kiryat Shmoneh but the 
immigrant villages have no facilities at all. Co. 
operation seems advisable as only large well-staffed 
schools can provide education on any reasonable level, 
In the whole region, there are no facilities at all for 
technical training or higher education and without 
these no modern industrial-agricultural community 
can prosper. 


In the sphere of health, there is a permanent 
shortage of general and specialist doctors. For hos- 
pitalization the region is dependent on facilities at 
some distance away in Safad or Tiberias. The vast 
majority of the patients in the Safad hospital come 
from the neighborhood of Kiryat Shmoneh. Geo- 
graphically, there is always the danger in time of 
war of the northern tip of Israel being cut off from 
the rest of the country. Therefore, complete and 
independent health facilities are essential. 


The internal transport system of this area has re- 
mained unchanged in spite of the many changes in 
other spheres. Members of the settlements have great 
difficulty in coming to town when they have to and 
vice versa. After dark, there is practically an un- 
official curfew! 


Many more examples can be cited where joint ef- 
fort would achieve beneficial results. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on the Government departments 
concerned, for it seems that an outside catalyst may 
be needed to set the process in motion. 


We must not forget the social sphere; ways of 
contact must be found for the members of the vari- 
ous sections of the community. The old-timer in 
agriculture may feel that certain historical privi- 
leges are his due but the newcomer deserves an equal 
standard of living and responsibility. On the other 
hand, the impatient must remember that the achieve- 
ments of the more settled population came about 
only after many years of hard work. They must 
strive together as one big community towards great- 
er economic, social and cultural progress. Artificial 
means alone will not hasten this trend. The way 
is through daily personal contact, by increased co- 
operation between institutions, joint enterprises and, 
eventually, participation of town workers in the di- 
rection and ownership of industrial enterprises. 


HE various sections of the region have been planned 

separately and today develop independently of 
each other. The three small older towns and the 
settlements are each connected with a national settle- 
ment agency, whereas the two development towns 
are under the jurisdiction of the Housing Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labor. The latter, par- 
ticularly, functions without reference at all to the 
local planning authority and only on major questions 
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js the national planning authority of the Ministry 
of the Interior consulted. This method has proved 
itself in the past to be effective and efficient, especial- 
ly under the pressure of mass immigration. But 
conditions have changed and not only is a wide view 
needed in planning the various parts of the region, 
but the whole local population is sufficiently mature 
and rooted to play an active and more decisive role 
in the future planning of town and country alike. 
The population of Israel will in the not too distant 
future top the three million mark, either through 
additional immigration or internal growth. Some of 
this increase will be diverted to Upper Galilee. A 
composite town-planning project must determine 
how and where. Regional planning is something 
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new for Israel but it is well known in other parts 
of the world. Upper Galilee, since it is relatively 
far from the main urban centers of the country, 
lends itself easily to treatment as a separate unit. It 
has been said that Upper Galilee has borders with 
three states: in the east, Syria; in the west and north, 
Lebanon; and to the south—Israel! The relatively 
“autonomous” canton of Upper Galilee, with its 
water resources, land fertility, rare climate and scenic 
beauty can in the future achieve for all its inhabit- 
ants prosperity and happiness unequalled in the rest 
of the country. How soon it will come about de- 
pends partly on the ability of its inhabitants to live, 
plan and work together and on the Government 
bodies who will help them to do so! 


Spelling and the Citizen 


by Chaim Rabin 


iy 1948, after thirty years of preparation, the Vaad 
Halashon, the recognized central authority on 
matters affecting the revival of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, published its rules for Hebrew spelling. They 
were given wide publicity, but hardly anyone in the 
country follows these rules. In particular they are 
completely ignored in the schools, where spelling is 
taught along different lines altogether. Now for the 
last two years a committee of the Hebrew Language 
Academy, the even more official legal successor of 
the Vaad Halashon, is discussing the rules of Hebrew 
spelling. A number of outsiders concerned with 
teaching and publishing are also on this Committee, 
but there is no representative of the schools, the 
original representative having walked out soon after 
the Committee started its deliberations. Complaints 
about the confusion in spelling are loud and frequent 
and rightly so, since some words may be found spelled 
in as many as four different ways, and it is rare to 
find the same word spelled the same even in one 
newspaper all the time. 

What is the reason for this curious gap in the 
otherwise so civilized cultural structure of Israel? 

Actual consistency in spelling seems to be a com- 
paratively modern demand. The spelling of many 
ancient languages, such as Babylonian or Latin, 
varied a good deal, and in Elizabethan times every- 
body in England spelled pretty much as he liked, as 
long as he remained within certain bounds of intel- 
ligibility. It was the same in most European coun- 
tries until the introduction of general education, 
which really seems to have been the factor that made 
the complete fixing of spelling imperative. Where 
Writing was the prerogative of the educated few, 
some vagaries mattered little, but the half-educated 
and newly-educated need firm guidance. Besides, 


spelling nowadays enters into so many mechanical 
processes which brook no individual variations, that 
a completely fixed spelling may be said to be a 
necessity for a modern language. 

Hebrew spelling has in some respects enjoyed more 
consistency than those we have mentioned and many 
others. The consonant skeleton of most Hebrew 
words is fixed by the “root” and by grammar, and 
has in fact remained the same since Biblical times, 
and concern mainly sim and samakh, as well as some 
words which can be spelled with aleph or ayin. In 
practice words affected by these matters are nowadays 
always spelled in one way. From the time of the 
Mishnah, the same applies to foreign words, which 
used to be spelled at one time in many different 
fashions, but have now each settled down to one 
accepted form. The difficulties experienced at present 
concern entirely the writing of the vowels. 


HEN Hebrew writing began, it expressed no 

vowels whatsoever. Gradually it became cus- 
tomary to indicate vowels, at the end of the word, 
by adding signs which really denoted the consonants 
h, y, and w. At a later stage the latter two signs, 
yod and waw, were under certain rather restricted 
conditions also introduced within the word. At this 
point Biblical spelling was fixed, though it does not 
keep rigidly to the rules, and there are many differ- 
ences between printed editions. 

Towards the end of the Second Temple period, 
people began to write yod and waw without the 
restrictions imposed on their appearance in the Bible, 
and also invented the spelling double-yod and 
double-waw to indicate that these letters meant not 
vowels, but the consonants y and w. One type of 
such spelling appears in the Dead Sea Scrolls, another 
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was widely used throughout the Middle Ages and 
is still in use today in Israel. This is the so-called 
“full spelling.” It is a rather imperfect system, be- 
cause it indicates the vowels rather vaguely, yod 
standing for either ee or ay, and waw for either 
00 or 0, and because there is still no possibility of 
indicating either ae and ah, i.e., about 50% of all 
vowels in speech. 

Further progress was made unnecessary by the in- 
vention of the mikkud or pointing, i.e., the writing 
of vowel-signs above and below the letters, which 
we find in our Bibles, prayer books, and beginners’ 
books. Three such systems are known to have been 
created, until in the end our present (“Tiberian”) 
system won the day. As it was made for the Bible, 
the pointing requires the constant text to be written 
in the Biblical spelling. Thus, the habit became fixed 
of using a normalized Biblical spelling when writing 
all the vowels, and the “‘full spelling” when one did 
not bother to put in the pointing, as in private 
letters, newspapers, and books printed for the adult 
public—except for poetry. Israeli schools teach 
writing and reading from pointed texts, and devote 
much time to inculcating the rules of correct point- 
ing, hence the children become conditioned to the 
Biblical spelling. In few schools is any instruction 
given in using the full spelling. When leaving 
school, most young people go on for a while with 
Biblical spelling, and bit by bit, without much sys- 
tem, pick up the more convenient full spelling, 
writing it inconsistently and without any knowledge 
that it has rules of its own. This is the reason for 
the irregularities that strike one on reading news- 
papers. To give one example: the word oniya 
(“ship”) may be found spelled: 7.38, A38, ADIN, 
MIN. 

One obvious way to introduce order in this state 
of affairs, and to make Hebrew reading easier, would 
be to print and write everything with the pointing 
or nikkud. There are, however, weighty reasons 
against this, even if one disregards the fact that 
to read it, the eye has to travel along three lines 
simultaneously, and this slows up reading. The 
system which we use is very complicated, and very 
few people can handle it correctly. Publishers, etc., 
generally employ specialists to put the pointing into 
school books or books of poetry they bring out. 
There are two ways of printing a pointed text. One 
is to set up each sign separately: this means printing 
three lines for each line of text, and delicate adjust- 
ments to get the pointing signs into the proper posi- 
tion—evidently a very expensive procedure, which 
would make the price of books and newspapers pro- 
hibitive. The other system, recently invented, and 
used, e.g., in the pointed daily paper Omer has a 
separate unit for each letter with each sign of the 
pointing. This means over 250 units, and Omer 
achieved this feat only by acquiring and adapting 
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a linotype machine originally designed for printing 
Chinese. 


‘THE MOST EXTREME solution of the problem of 

Hebrew vowels is the proposal to introduce the 
Roman alphabet. This has been put forward several 
times, once by the son of Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, the 
father of the Hebrew revival, who took the name 
Itamar Ben Avi. He published a short-lived news- 
paper called haShavuaj ha Palestini (1929) anda 
life of his father (1927). Ben Avi’s trouble was 
that he could never make up his mind what system 
of Roman spelling to use. A much more elegant 
system was used by V. Jabotinsky in his little Hebrew 
grammar Taryag Millim. Recently a new system 
under the name “Ivrit Madda’it” was suggested by 
Dr. M. Avinor. Apart from the emotional attach- 
ment of the Jew to the Hebrew alphabet, all the 
attempts suffer from the fact that Hebrew possesses 
letters not easily represented in the Roman alphabet. 
It is true that many of these are actually not pro- 
nounced, and that a Romanization project on strictly 
phonetic principles would be easier, but the break 
with accustomed ideas of Hebrew grammar would 
be too radical, and none of the innovators just men- 
tioned went so far. 

There are many proposals along the less radical 


line of introducing into the present Hebrew alphabet | 
a number of new letters to express the vowels. The | 


suggestion has even been put forward to write 
Hebrew with the vowel signs of Yiddish, which 


are of course simply existing Hebrew letters also | 














used as consonants. None of these appears to have | 


appealed to anyone but their inventors. The main 
reason seems to be that these new letters would make 
up 47% of the letters in a running text; in other 
words, the entire appearance of printed Hebrew 
would change. 
printed character is such that it leaves very little 
room for new forms harmonizing with the general 
lines of the alphabet, in contrast to the modern 
Roman character, which allows almost unlimited 
harmonic new forms. The new letters so far sug- 
gested clash violently with the existing ones. 


Also, the design of the Hebrew | 


—E_ 


The introduction of either the Roman alphabet | 


or new vowel letters would mean that Hebrew as 
now printed would soon become a closed book to the 
average reader. This would entail the need of re- 
printing the entire body of existing Hebrew litera- 
ture, or doing without it in the future. The enormity 


Se 


of this problem has prevented other nations, too, | 
from radically reforming their traditional systems. | 


Under present circumstances, therefore, the only re- 
form that has any chance of being accepted is one 
which remains within the bounds of the available 
typographic possibilities, and amends and systema- 
tizes rather than innovates, much as did the spelling 
reforms which have been taking place in various 
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European nations over the last generations (this 
includes American spelling as compared with British). 


ITH THE achievements of modern linguistics it 

has become possible to suggest a completely 
satisfactory spelling for any language—provided one 
starts from scratch and is not limited in the number 
of letters one adopts. Such spellings have been 
created for a number of African languages with the 
help of the “International Phonetic Alphabet.” But 
when one is as severely limited as the Committee 
sitting now, spelling reform becomes a most frustrat- 
ing undertaking indeed. It is most probable that 
a somewhat more consistent version of the ‘“‘full 
spelling” will be proposed, with a strong recom- 
mendation always to distinguish 00 and o (shuruk 
and cholem) by the dot in the middle and on the 
top of the waw now used in pointing, and also always 
to employ the dot distinguishing shin from sin and 
the dot in the letter (dagesh) which distinguishes 
b, k, p from v, ch, f. If the Committee is very 
daring, it may suggest a further set of dots to dis- 
tinguish yod when representing ee, from the same 
letter when representing eh or ay. 

Will these proposals have any chance of being 
generally accepted? Apart from the negative criti- 
cism which invariably meets any spelling reform in 
any society, there are some objective difficulties. One 
is aesthetic. Unpointed Hebrew script now has 
clean, firm lines. The reform will pepper the line 
with dots, giving it a fussy appearance. The other 
difficulty is. typographical. The full reform, mild 
as it seems, will add up to nine new letters to the 
range required on a typesetting machine or on a 
typewriter (there is no possibility with present type- 
writers of just typing in the dots), and will thus 
cost the national economy an enormous amount of 
money in redesigning and re-equipment of existing 
installations, reprinting current schoolbooks, etc. It 
is significant that the distinction of 00 and o was 
suggested in the 1948 proposals but is used by very 
few publishers. 

A much more formidable obstacle appeared as soon 
as the establishment of the present Committee was 
first mooted. The reform will not come anywhere 
near abolishing the need for pointing at the early 
stages of learning to read and in certain types of 
book; moreover, the Israeli school equates a knowl- 
edge of pointing with knowledge of grammar and 
will not forego teaching the system of pointing, 
which in any event forms an integral part of the 
Bible—the most intensively-taught book in our 
schools. Now pointing demands the distinction be- 
tween originally long and short vowels (they ceased 
to be of different length a thousand years ago); 
hence, the “Biblical” spelling. The schoolteachers 
claim that adding the pointing signs to a “full spell- 
ing” is absurd, as the spelling would constantly belie 
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the pointing instead of, as now, supporting it. They 
argue that, since one must teach Biblical spelling at 
the initial stage, there is no point changing over to 
full spelling at a later phase of school life, for the 
children are already trained correctly to interpret 
the Biblical spelling in spite of its shortcomings. The 
advocates of “full spelling from the infant school” 
adduce examples of medieval manuscripts which 
were written in full spelling and had the pointing 
added later—which suggests that medieval Jews saw 
nothing wrong in marrying the two systems. As 
for the difficulties of the grammar teacher, they claim 
them to be exaggerated. One of the chief partisans 
of full spelling has stated that he has almost com- 
pleted a grammar in which pointing added to a full 
spelling is taught without any contradiction. But, 
of course, the idea of having to relearn Hebrew 
grammar does not appeal particularly to the present 
generation of language teachers. 

On the other hand, the new legal position of the 
Hebrew Language Academy gives its decisions much 
more chance of survival than the Vaad Halashon of 
1948 ever had at a time when people’s minds were 
on more immediate problems than spelling niceties. 
Its resolutions, if countersigned by the Minister of 
Education and published in the Government Gazette, 
are binding on every state institution. The various 
ministries and the Army will have to address the 
public in the new spelling, and thus the average 
Israeli will quickly get used to the looks of it. The 
schools may manage to keep Biblical spelling for 
the first few years but will have to introduce official 
instruction in the reformed unpointed spelling at 
some point in their curriculum. The Ulpanim will 
teach it to new immigrants, and it is to be hoped 
that Diaspora education will also follow suit. 

It is very probable that the reform—if it gets over 
all the hurdles of public discussion—will be too tame 
to be really a solution. But, if it is accepted, it will 
still mean a very important step forward, for in fact 
it will leave unsolved only one important matter, 
namely, the representation of the vowel ah. It will 
have established two essential principles: that the 
spelling can be reformed; and that it ought to express 
the five vowels of present-day Hebrew, not the 
fourteen vowels of the mikkud system. The experi- 
ence with spelling improvement in European countries 
has shown that the public is more prepared to accept 
changes in easy stages (hence some countries revise 
their spelling every five or ten years). It is thus 
possible that after a decent interval the introduction 
of a sign for the vowel ah will pass almost unnoticed, 
while at present it would meet with unsurmountable 
opposition. 

But until the Committee agrees, and until its agreed 
suggestions are signed by the Minister of Education, 
there are still many chances of failure, and it is even 
betting that things will remain as they are. 
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A Fish Story 


by David Bligh 


— on, Sam,” I nudged him. “It’s your 
turn now.” 

We were sitting on my balcony, sipping iced 
drinks and telling fish stories. 

“You'd better not count on me.” Reticent like 
a well-groomed rock, Sam seemed to weigh each 
word. ‘My fish stories are from a time people do 
not like to remember nowadays.” 

“Rubbish!” we protested, and refilled our glasses. 
“Fish stories are timeless!” 

“Are they?” A glitter of irony crept into Sam’s 
eyes. “Then let me see. Well... 

This happened in a little Polish town which was 
cut in two: the Outside World and the Ghetto where 
people were dying of famine, of typhoid fever. 
Scores, hundreds of them. 

My job was to collect the bodies. 

In the last alley of the Ghetto all the houses were 
already empty. All but two: mine and that of my 
little neighbor, Abi. He lived in a dilapidated hut 
together with his mother whom famine had crippled. 

Theirs was the last outpost of the Ghetto. Some 
dozen yards beyond it, a river marked the end, bar- 
ring the Jews from the Outside World. 

Every day, on my way to collect bodies, I used 
to pass by their window and say “Good morning.” 
Their reply told me they were still alive. 

One morning I had a little time on my hands; 
there were fewer corpses to be collected. It was early 
spring. The trees bloomed, the air was warm and 
clear and the sun shone transforming the river into 
an artery of quicksilver. 

I stopped for a chat with Abi—a fragile child 
of nine. I longed to hear a human voice before re- 
turning to the cold silence of corpses. 


BI sat on the porch of the hut. He was looking 

in the direction of the river. Several SS men 
were fishing there. Every now and then, one of 
them would pull up a big, glittering fish, drop it 
into a basket and cast again. 

Abi sighed. 

“Yes, Abi,” I patted his head. ‘The fish are no 
longer for us. They are for them. Keep away from 
there. You know it is forbidden.” 

“But my mother—she’s dying of hunger.” 

Wel, what was there for me to say. I patted his 
head again and walked away to my corpses. 

Abi waited until the SS men had filled their bas- 
kets and carried the fish to their “Liebchens” to be 
cooked. Then he took the fishing-rod which had 
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belonged to his father before he had been | 
Cautiously he made for the river. 

His heart beat fast at the mere thought of whall 
would happen should the SS men catch him. But | 
perhaps, he hoped, perhaps I’ll catch a fish before 
they return. 

He reached the water and sat down on the steep 
bank. Crystal bubbles sparkled in the sun. Bees 
hummed, a butterfly fluttered in the air. And under 
the clear surface, shoals of fish played hide-and-seek 
with the whispering ripples and with one another, 

If he caught a fish, he mused, he’d cook it; for 
Ma. She could no longer eat boiled grass, but surely 
she could eat cooked fish. And perhaps, if he could 
catch one every now and then—who knows. Perhaps 
they could even survive. 

Suddenly the sinker twitched; there was a tug at 
the rod—a carp had bitten! 

Abi pulled; the carp pulled back. The ground 
began slipping under Abi’s feet. He dug his heels 
into the warm, fragrant earth and kept pulling, 
pulling! How strong that fish was. 

Finally he managed to drag the carp out onto the 
bank. There it was: beautiful, precious, fat. 

A little rest, perhaps? His arms hurt. But nol 
Every minute counted. If he lingered, his mother 
might not live to eat the fish. He'd better run. 
Their hut was not so far. Only yards away. 


SHOT cut the silence. And another shot. 

Abi dropped to his knees, a kaleidoscope of minute 
stars exploding in front of his eyes; and through 
the hot humming, he heard the laughter of the SS 
man. 

He crawled forward—yard by yard, foot by foot, 
inch by inch. The fish grew heavier and heavier. 
But Abi dug his fingers into the writhing fish. He 
must bring that fish for Ma. There, that broken 
wall. He must reach it; must get round it.... 

At last he felt the gravel prick his knees and knew 
that he had reached the yard of their hut. So after 
all, he had made it. If only his lungs ached a little 
less. He felt cold—and colder. Funny, he thought, 
that on such a beautiful morning everything looked 
so dark and full of shadows. And that salty taste 
of blood in the mouth. He could still hear the 
laughter somewhere behind him. But now it seemed 
far away, very far away. 

Next day, when silence greeted my usual “Good 
Morning,” I had my first three bodies to collect: 
that of the mother, that of the fish and that of Abi. 

“But, as I’ve said before,” Sam’s fists unclenched, 
“this is a fish story from a time people do not like 
to remember nowadays.” 














